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19 MASTER IN CHILD PORTRAITURE. NOVEL NOTIONS FOR BAZAARS. 


Issued MONTHLY 
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: 


Home 


and 


Education 


for 


500 


Fatherless 


Children. 


THE ORPHAN 
WORKING 
SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE. 


Founded 1758 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


H.M. THE KING. 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Bl 
FOR 150 YEARS 
this National, Undenominational 
Institution has been supported 
by Voluntary Contributions. 


ALEXANDER GRANT 
fices 


73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, €E.C. 
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The Straight Heart Eve. | 















- fitted with 
the new 


Heart Shapedfe | 





See that your 
Dressmaker 
uses no other 







Cannot 
ust 






AlLGenvine Cans 
bear the words 
See that hump? 


























Melis Food 






By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 









overcome, 
Either of the following: 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of ® 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 
“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter | 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 
ill be ent, post free, to those who have charge meg 
infants or , MELLIN'S FOOD WORK - ‘ 
PE CKHAM. OWLA 





LONDON, S.E. 
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Tndcord Lynne 
oe (Tne Health pays pimyae 


| seamiess. |: 
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i ( 
reversib.e low in price, |« ew m. 

VES Why? See that you real t 
, 1 06 18/6 ; 2-3 4 24/6. 
! ’ ‘ 


= 
SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, bDept. 39, Ludga‘e Hill, London, E.c. 





ted wit 
2 W 


Shaped te 
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le ir a os YANO 
| o Scepticism og 
t 3 1 number of miscalled remedies before the public to-day is so great—many oy 











eceiving the testimony of certain interested users-—_that people are often ina 
ite of ive ibt as to which particular preparation totry. The extravagance 
fthe claims put forward for many of these induces scepticism of their merits. 
wine Carts No medicine ur chieve impo sibilities—yet that is what too many un- 
he words, scrupul y advertised compounds actually promise to their patrons, The 
at hump? pecific excellence that is claimed for 
las never been, and never will be, exaggerated. Their universal popularity pro- 
iims their merit. Their immense sale of 6,000,000 boxes yearly is unshakable 
f ut Ihe vegetable extracts from which they are, with 
ge and skili, compounded, ensures success in the treatment 
imer that affect the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowel: If your 
ppetite t fault, or you feel languid, depressed and run down, take Beecham's 
= Pils, The speedy good senuite will prove to you: enate power to restore 
lt health -and of the justice of their claims a reasonable trial 
will convince you 








} SOPHO EEEEEEHEEEEE ( 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen's, Lancs. 


6) Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 114 (56 pills) and 29 (168 pills). D) P 
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WOES’ and 
CHILDREN’S HAIR 


ROWLANDS’ 
IACASSAR OIL, 


M Golden Colour 
6,7/-, 10/6, 


ROWLANE 
“ 0 & SONS, Hatton Garden, London. 












INS 3° Sprinkle your Blankets, 
62 &1/ Wocllens, Furs, etc., 
~ with KEATING’S POWDEa 
answer tisements will readers kindly mention THE OvIVER. 
























9 THE QUIVER. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


@& GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. @& 
rHIS PHENOMENAL OFFER. is to t Re Vist 
( s f DIRECT FROM OU} 
“BIG PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN 
HALF-CUINEA 






ORDINARY-SIZED [. These ¢ 
es. ‘I 


Over 400, ooo sold during the past 


12 — 
| | ) 


GIVEN en 9 GIVEN AWAY! 


W 
will 
10 6. 


g REPEAT ORDERS 


RECEIVED FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE, 
STOCKHOLM, 














Mrs. K \ t i ( \\ M RK. | 


GIGANTIC SALE of our World-Renowned Prudential 


B R U S S E LETT = C A R Pp ET , Enermens Sette 


Seamless, Woven and Reversible. Rich Turkey Patterns and Colourings, Superior Quality me er 
Border to match. A Marvel of Excellence and Beauty. Admittedly the Cheapest in the Wort 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received 





F. HODGSON & — Importers and Merchants, — ROAD, LEH 


fi a mg advertisements will readers kindly ment THE QUIVER. 
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For picture records of your holidays, portraits of friends, 

pictures of home life, pictures of your games and _ pastimes. 

@ The Kodak system makes everything simple ard renders you independent of the old-time 

7 A Kedak, with spools of film for dozens of pictures, goes easily into your pocket. 
You load it in daylight und, to develop, gou simply put the 
fi:m in the Kedak Tank, ALL IN DAYLIGHT. 


BROWNIE KODAKS- - from 5 Our new ——- neu he by 3 eet 
. , 2- illustrates six splendi odaks, shows what 
FOLDING POCKETKODAKS ,, 4 ‘ they will do and will interest you. Post free on 


COMPLETE OUTFITS » i- request. 
Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
i St., Live . ! 


darkroom 




















St. G 


I verp 
 § " | — VW ‘ Cheapside F..¢ Ont 
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And all the best Fhoto.raphic Dealers. 


























A unique and light diet for Invalids and others. 
‘* IS very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 


Cannot didect nau,’ ] } 
digest cow's milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can be 


> 


made nmaminiitea +h + ' $ ] 4 
1 a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


aan & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 
ihe “Allenbur : f 1 for ADULTS and 


DIET is a juite distinct 


ods for Infants. 











from the well-known “Allenburys” Foc 


4m onswerine ad) +) 1) T 
iswering advertisements will readers kindly mention Tut 
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THE QUIVER 


lies in the Germs! 








the real cause of 











less you € a genuine 
disinfectant. Izal is the best. It acts 
instantly, 1 clean, plea ant, Stainless, 
and non-poisonous, and by far the cheap- 
est—a shilling bottle makes 20 gallons. 
Use Izal when washing floo rs; for 






sinks, drains, traps, w.c.s; and in ey ery 
part of the house whence smells arise 















ttles 
















KIND IS eFERRED. dwar 
FREE * with enlarged 18. areod Se TIDtRRe aRtinTS HER, 





“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


— 
JOHN, BOND'S, “CRYSTAL PALACE 
tas nema me MARKING INK 

























ASK FOR 


RITAN I AVEAR 


it ts 
yon S BEST 


ALL WOOL NEVER SHRINKS. RECOMMENDED 











P. Les RAY 10E, Contral 
Mer | Chambers, "Liverpool. 








NOSES AND EARS. 


Moses. 


Red Noses. 


/ ‘ 2 
——~ se eign, 16 
! 16 
























Muslins, “‘‘ Poppy,’’ 11 4d. 
Frilled. 


Linens, Hosiery. Laces 
Ask tor Catalozue 120," 


SAML, PEACH & SONS, 





Ln fI2 57% if’ ae Mii MENTS 


PEACH’S CURTAINS. 


LACE “ee INS: * Floral 
Basket,’ Sanecuntin’’ 
Filled 4 e- “Bow and 
Sprig,’’ Swiss,1210 Madras 


Casement Fabrics, Cretonnes, 


Evervy- 
thing in Window Hrapery. We 
make Lace Curtains Our new 
Pat+nt ‘‘Contrenet” Curtains 


Box 120, The Looms, Nottingham, 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere Gt I 26 & 46. 





lie Ovrver. 
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‘Enjoyment | 
{ 
of Food ) 
0 OO { 
{ 
l { 
, is desirable, and in order { 
b to obta the greatest { 
benefit, a most necessary 
condition. Those whe 

‘ 4 
\ egularly eat 4 
' { 
} (Trade Mark) 4 
) { 
Br The Meat of tt { 
i 

W he are Ss piea { 
) : { 
| an holesome meals. ) 
Hi the outcome of { 

scientific milling process which 4 
, retains all the good qualities o 4 
p t at. It contains germ, 4 
b bran. It is pertectly 4 
b pure S Mutritious in the 4 
} ughes ee, and ts the most { 
} eC 1 ited bre 1 4 
b H ; 
\ “, l cu thinly, it| keeps { 
| ; ; ind it makes delicious 4 
: } 
) M S ikers make it lt 
, sat Lhe geen is stamped { 
| Hovis { 
{ 
} The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., LTD 
| ; be 
Macclesfield. 4 

{ 











From the Artistic 
Point of View. 


*Hall’s Distemper’ is a wall cover- 
ing that is artistic in the highest sense. 
Its simple tastefulness adds to the fine 
effect of furniture and pictures, and 
gives a keynote of refinement and 
good taste throughout the home. 








Sanitary 
Washable 


Hall's 


Distemper 


(Trad: Mark) 


There is no other material made in so wide or 
so beautiful a range of colour, There are 70 
shades of ** Hall’s Distemper” to select from— 
including rich dark as well as light tints —which 
assist greatly in the production of fine decorative 
and artistic effects 

The use of “ Hall's Distemper” is highly 
recom:nended by leading sanitarians and medical 
men as a powerful aid in maintaining the cleanli- 
ness and health of the home. It is when first 
ap lied a thorough disinfec tant and germ destroyer, 
and can be guaranteed to contain half per cent. of 
cresylic acid, if desired. 

All leading de« orators use and rec ommend 
Hall's Distemper. Ask your Decorator to show you 
the series of artistic stencil friezes which the trade 
can now obtain direct froia the Sole Proprietois 
and Manufacturers 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 
London Office : 199", Boro’ High Street 
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A Complete Food in itself. 


ALTICO is a complete food in itself, and can be 
mixed with water. It is safe during summer 
weather there being no risk of illness from contaminated 
milk. Maltico is made from malted grain and fresh 
milk, and is easily assimilated by the weakest baby, 
being retained when other foods are rejected, 
Recommended by doctors, nurses, and 
thousands of parents who know its 
sterling value as a bone and body 
builder. Has been the turning point 

in many an infant illness. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, etc., ip 


wide ne< ked bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. 


iF YOU HAVE ANY DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING 
MALTICO, ORDER DIRECT FROM 


MALTICO FOODS, 
Lt 


. 





160, Redcross Street, 
London, E.C. 


slesale 
ROCKE 

TOMPSITT 
& CO. 














MOTHERS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Say Maltico is the Best for Baby. 


Maltic 


advertusements nention THE QUIVER: 




















att a2 Success. 


It wouldn’t do for me 
to say so myself—I’m 
only repeating what tens 
of thousands of thoughtful 


friends of mine say lovingly as 










they VaAZze at me there in their 






hands, and watch the even flow ot 






ink record their words unfailingly 






and unhesitatingly on the paper. 








I work = silently, unceasingly, 






? 


elie ieee ee 


never splutter nor scratch, and 







when at last twenty thousand 






written words have drained me 





dry—I fill myself in a flash from 






any ink supply. I stand alone in 






the world of fountain pens—I do 
not leak, JI do not annoy my 
owner: by spreading my ink OVCI 


















his hands and clothes. 






I am made in England by British labour. 
I am sife in the hands of a child. 
I am the perfect fountain pen. 
I do not leak 
I fill myself in a flash 
I clean myself in filling 
I cost 106 (upwards for a4 larger size). 
















| your Stationery vant an introduction to Onoto 
j na isk 1 I Ww you how | WOTK., | ke 
41 V)| ise me daily. hat’s iat I’m meant for Work 
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y% + a 
, ‘66 







— 99 
e ren 


OPA. “The story of my life’ will be sent 
H\N 5 free to ail interested on application to 
Ai \i4 T. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd., 
r { VA 235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Wah 7 
—— ee ae r « — ~<-~->—- - Any, nega, — 
Mm ne ‘ —“ ~~ > 
. 2. = _ Si “es = x oe — t en 
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tdvertisements will readers kindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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“NO MORE SKIN ILLNESS” 


A single application of ‘*‘ Antexema’’ gives instant relief, ensures 
restful sleep, and is the commencement of a complete cure. 





























Your Cure will have Commenced. 


Why Not Try *‘ Antexema"’? 













QUICKLY RELIEVES 
AND RAPIDLY CURES 


SPECIAL — Name _ 
TRIAL Address 


COUPON | 


lnha ; THE Ov! 
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ALE °* ‘" ENTIRE STOCK 


ILLUSTRATED 


BAILEY SLOPER & CO. | SALE CATALOGUE 


r STARTLING REDUCTIONS. POST FREE 





























Solid Mahogany Inlaid Sheraton Design age 





Very comfortable Rush Drawing Room teat, 
and Wicker Armchair, Cecasional Table, : . ‘ — . arsat ring i fad 
6s. 9d. 13s. 9d th tancatry, S88. 








BARGAINS 
IN CARPETS 


Particulars free on application 


stating requirements. HAMPSTEAD ROAD.W. 
Continuation. North-of ‘Toflenbam- court-Roan, 


72) CLEANING BOOTS WITH, CASH’S 


Sie om > ball 
Fi tite Cambric Frillings 
, with drawing cord woven into the cambric. 
































A shine of magnificent 





brilliancy Does not oT . . . 
injure the 1 eather, There has never been a dissenting voice as to 
cake on the boots, the excellence of Cash's Pretty F rillings. 


or soil the clothes. 
—Gentlewoman. 


STEPHENSON BROS. LTD. PLAIN. 
BRADFORD. 











YOU SHOULD GIVE 


YOUR DOG 





Insist upon having “CASH’S” and see that 
the Trade Mark (Three Spires) is printed 
upon every Card. 


106, 26, 
ILLUSTRATED eee oor cod 


and J. CASH, Lid., COVENTRY, 
niioning “The ¢ 
THe Oviver, 


W. WILSON «& cO., 24, Hart Street, 
Oxford Stre set, London, W.C. 
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A New Work in 24 Fortnightly Parts 





for everybody, 


Part | | If you would have brought home to your 
: heart ard eye all the delights and beauties 
Now of the Open Air, if you would understand 


Ready 


as well as love and worship the witchery 
of Spring, the splendid pageantry of Summer, 


7d. net | the sober loveliness of Autumn. you should 


acquire 


THE 


Nature Book 

















illustration 
Part } 
trom 
Now j. J. Ward’s 
Ready, Article 
n 
7d. nei 
Insect 
\\ ir, simple | t nd, How to Know 
Birds, the .\ { Wood and Lt I} rs, the Trees, the 
Ul t f the Grard | 1) hit Open-Au Lite 
An Essay on the Love of Nature by WALTER CRANE. 

Photographs by Ds scriptions by 
RICHARD KEARTON DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
CHERRY KEARTON and HENRY IRVING 
DOUGLAS ENGLISH many REV. M. H. C. BIRD 
HENRY IRVING others. W. J. S. LOCKYER 


«quis te Coloured Plates by MRS. ALLINGHAM, J. 
G. S. ELGOOD, R.I., MRS. RAWNSLEY, 


i ma 


{> 


Part 1 Now Ready, 7d. 


\ oe | AND o., ite, LA ;ELLE SAUVAC 


MACWHIRTER, B&.A., 
ind many others. 


shill } byr 
i 9 child by bring 


e Open-Atr t 


net. 


ONDON, E.C 
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& Cochrane’s 


intrell 





& COCHRANE 
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Ve 


secrast GINGER ALE 


“@) 
CANTRELL 





CANTRELL & COCHRANE’S 
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Use only 


NELSON’S 


POLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & Is. 


Your bootmaker can supply . Ifhedoes not stock them 
send his name and address to i. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you, 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
as good”’ as “N” Polish. 








OUIVER. 





ss 
WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and - % 


ce Rectify Anemia. N 












} 
* Wine i 
To Relieve Exhaustion. If 
\W 


To Prevent Influenza. \ 
i ‘ y b ! oli ‘ 





SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS}! 


SIGN THIS COUPON 





















COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
Works, Norwich. 











by re 
WINE 















IRISH ne veh Se 
COLLARS. CUFFS." ar 
«AND SHIRTS” 


. BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


6 ve iSSor for P N 




















TT ease 


ARTIFICIAL | a 


TEETH BOUGHT. 





THE SPANISH JADE 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Four Full-page Illustrations in Colour ana 
Beautiful End Papers by William Hyde. 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 



































=) WHY LIMP 


with CORNS, 


1 Joint 





M. F. THOMPSON, 
Homceopathic Chemist, 
17, rahlerae prey Glasgow. 
the great Scotch 
NERVETONINE, - all 


Thompson's Guide to Hez alth, a 


Great Galleries 


Each book contains sixty reproductions 
of the principal Pictures exhibited in 
Europe’s most important Galleries. 
Paper Covers, 6d. net. Cloth, 1s. Bel. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
THE TATE GALLERY, 


THE LUXEMBOURG. 














THE LOUVRE, 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


Good sound Material and 
Workmanship Cuaranteed. 


uses, f 37.6. 
Bey 
th: 2 


Wooden Euildings 


mitt 


Garden Chairs, 2.6 


£67 Rustic Ho uses 








Or 





IVER. 13 





No Complications or Wearing 
Parts to get out of orderina 


| SWAN 


Easy to fill. 









Holds a good supply 
of ink. The Pen for 


YOU. 


Prices 
10/5 upwards. 


Clean in use. 
Regular ilow. 


Will last a 
lifetime. 


Y MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 & 80, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


EA gsa, Regent Street, 
I I ! Su in 
/ eT; Rue Neuve bru 
Brenta Av ke Lig my Paris ; 
*2, and at > k, Chicago, and Sydney. 

















and Ear i 
























N0 LANCING OR CUTTING 








As supplied to the Order of Her Majesty The 
Queen and H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 









The BEST MATERIAL for 
Indoor and Outdoor wear is 


WINSCO 


i — and Dai ty in appearance, 
| ’ Pt 
hs : 









gis ra Ou rowe ” Practically 
7 1 hrinkable as f endle wear, it 


Will = not 


im} t with w ing. 





wn. S¥ALL & SON, North Bridge, EDINBURCH. 


















AY JONES 


& BAYLISS, L™ 


‘BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 














In answerine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





IRON  : 












Lit bsstisiil 





ey SQUARE 


ENCING 


N FE UNEVEN GROUND. 


f Le 
=) eee reeereneranrt) | ar eto sy 
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RAILING. LOW PRICES. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LONOON SHOW ROOMS :- 348) 
139&141 CANNON STE C, 





THr O 








GORDON & DILWORTH'S |" 
Tomato Catsup. 


A strictly First-Class Table Sauce, made only from Fresh Ripe 


New 


Process 


Ww 


LARGELY USED IN 
OF GRAVIES 


Pleases the Taste, 


the Appetite. 


YOU 


BE SURE 


6d 1/- 


Appetising, 


hole Tomatoes. 


THE MAKING 
AND SAUCES 


Promotes Digestion, Stimulates 


GET NO OTHER. 
Digestive, biticions. “oa. % 





cial 
| fl R ST Fe 
Best. GORDON \ 
& 


DILWORTHS 





MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH FRUIT, | 


TOMATO CATSUP. 








CORDON & DILWORTH'S 
TOMATO 


SOUP. . . 


Made from Fresh Ripe 
‘lomatoes and Prime 
Ox Beef. 








This Soup is of the highest 

possible quality, and when once 

tried is never likely to be 
superseded. 


RICH! 
DELICIOUS !! 
NUTRITIOUS !!! 


Awarded Gold Medal, 1900 


Requires heating only and is 
ready for the table. 


GORDON & DILWORTH'S 











TOMATO 
SOUP. .. 


Absolutely the best 
on the Market. 











IT IS FIT FOR AN 
EPICURE. 





IN TINS 
7id., 1/-, a 





1/4 « each, 





Requires heating only and is 
ready for the table. 








[GORDONe —|| 
DIDWORTHS 


_, fy MUSHROOM | 
i CATSUP | | 





“Homestead” Brand 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
GUARANTEED 


CTF AK 











Pieas* Order as 
** Homestead” brand. 


CORDON & DILWORTH'S 








MUSHROOM 
“" CATSUP 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 


5 \d. 10)d. \» 


CORDON & DILWORTH'S 
TOMATO‘: 
CHUINEY 





Please order as 


“Yacht 


8\d 1 1/- 





” Brand. 


— 





ALL GROCERS AND STORES WILL SUPPLY. 
by GORDON & DILWORTH TOMATO CATSUP, Ltd. 


Or Samples sent « 


n receipt of stamps 


York Road, King’s Cross, LONDON, N. 








In answering 





rlisements 


edie 


! yeaders kindly mentz 





n Tue QUIVER. 
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Ask for Turog 


TUROM! the brown bread that is 





oht in crut delicious in tlavour— 












irishin und trengthe I ing, because it 
oane ins t itural wheat salts. 
It keeps fre for days—— after the loaf is cut. 
It make ious light crisp toast. 
Ice TUROG in your home—everyone will like 






1 and is a fine food. 











EPSESESESSESSESEESESEESSERDESOOOSE 

‘ : ‘“VOWEL’’ 

WASHING, WRINGING, & 
MANCLING MACHINES. 


* Simplest and Best." 


REDFERNS 


” 


Month's Free Trial. 





4 LIBERAL CASH TERMS. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
LONDON . . 141 & 142, High Holborn, W.C. 

LIVERPOOL . 130, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER Victoria Avenue. 
SALFORD . . Crescent Iron Works. 


SIFFS F SFOS SPSS SSSESSSSSSSPHSHSHS 


== 
GENTS 64 Lavdies 43° 
PER PAIR 7 

REFUSE ALL NOT MOULDED REDFERNS. 


a 


Ds in ie ieee 
REP PP HPSS PSPSPS HPISFVSHHSS 
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Broncho-Laryngeal. 

For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
CARDINALU VAUGHAN t 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 





at LYe, 
A Sample Packet r r 
acke ‘ t r a ~\ SIR HENAY IRVING 
= 4, 1R>| MISS ELLEN TERRY 
Southalls’ Protective Apron RS: 
‘ f - 1- 2/8, by Chemists and 
Manse PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





DHe Owner. 
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No Payment if They Fail 


NOTE CONDITIONS of this OFFER in EACH PACKET) 
As we know that FIGUROIDS will positively REMOVE YOUR FAT 
AND ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE, we have decided to originate a system 
f NO CURE—NO PAYMENT. 
You who are too stout can theretore 
If you are like the start taking FIGUROIDS immediately, 
STOUT girl - you feeling confident that your fat will be re 
will become like the moved. If it is not removed you can have 
MEDIUM girl — your purchase mones returned in full. Full 
and finally like the particulars of this unprece le mite 1 offer en- 
DAINTY girl —by closed with every bottle of FIGUROIDS. 
taking If Obesity is to disappear you must 
FIGUROIDS actually remove fat trom the body, which 
is not done by taking acids and purgatives, 
which are harmful and often dangerous. 
The actual fat from your daily food 
passes from the stomach into your blood 
in minute particles, and is carried along in 
the blood until it touches 
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through the walls ot 
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SPECTACLES 


~ STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. 52: 





EYESIGHT Why with Two Eyes we See 
TESTING ROOMS at only One Image! é 
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Telephone No.: “12282 CENTRAL.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supporis, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 

Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 

limit as to locality or disease. Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the 
afflicted upon the recommendation of Subscribers. 


38,041 Appliances given year ending September 30, 1907. | 
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A Master in Child-Portraiture. 


ld saying t 
man ”’ 
in the ext 


} 


vest scale of 


MR. RICHARD SPEAIGHT AND HIS WORK. 


By GREGORY BLYTH. 


The child is father 


never better illus 
nt to which child 


a permanent and 


artist world during 


the early days of 
our immediate 
the pictures of 
been able to 
merit may 
may still 
process, 
child 
her end are the 
ced by a_ happy 

id that increased 
children 
marked phases of 
ve got beyond the 


irtistl 
one 


the wet 


thy with 


In our ideas of 
t he hould be, 
of him finds 
al vith which 
in our homes. 
ful workers in 
Mr. Richard 
the 


ve 


three In one, 
over his 
Which 
certam that 
reat if not the 
However expert 
camera, it 
him to obtain 


it 


t that he has 
ture, and 

‘ I tion 
ies that flit 
ce original 

the old 

ttt) 


tastes of children of every age. Year by 
year, as new novelties are introduced into 
the market, these are replenished, and the 
children’s ideas of amusement are gauged 
by frequent visits to children’s plays such 
as “‘ Peter Pan” and other entertainments, 
and by studying the thousand and one 
children’s books that are produced every 
Christmas. Thus equipped, Mr. Speaight 
feels that he is in a position to know what 
his little client requires, perhaps better than 
the mother herself. 

His first object in taking a photograph is 
to amuse. He makes the child feel at home 
by awakening his interest in toys or picture 
books, or even by gambolling about on the 
carpeted floor of the studio. The camera 
itself appears to play the least part in this 
merry little frolic, but at the proper moment, 
when the eves of the child open wide at some 
new wonder, and a smile of delight 1s passing 
over his face, the bulb is pressed, and that 
transient gleam of child-nature been 
transferred to the sensitive plate. 

By following this method Mr. Speaight 


has 


has been eminently uccessful in child 
portraiture. He finds it difficult, he says, 
to explain where his success actually lies, but 


we have no doubt that his kind-hearted 
personality has as much to do with it as 
anything else fo hosts of little ones, 
ranging downwards from the children of 


the Royal Family, he is a fond and familiar 
figure Many of them know him as “‘ Uncle,” 
and to others he is simply The Cuckoo 
Man,” thanks to mechanical toy which 
plays a great part in photographic 
drama. Not long ago a child who had 


driving 


his little 


ited My Speaight’ tudio Was 
past the doors in Bond Street with his grand 
mother, when he insisted on having the 


CATTIAL toy ed, and in the old lady to 
be introduced there and then to his friend 

I he Cuckoo Man.’ 

It w id seem h the work were 
econd nature ort of t t which took 
its place before the mechanical mat pulation 
of the camera ! Mi Sy ht modestly 


i this bran h 
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United Kingdom. Since then every Royal 
babe, except perhaps the youngest, has been 
photographed by him. He has taken chil- 
dren when they have been only five days old, 
and in many cases those who came to him as 
little ones have in course of time brought 
their own babies to him for picture purposes. 

At Sandringham and Osborne he Is a 
well-known figure, and a prime favourite 
among the Royal grandchildren. He tells 
with delight how some few years ago he sud- 
denly received a Royal command to attend 
at Sandringham on Christmas Day for the 
purpose of photographing the little princes 
and _ prin- 
cesses. in- 
gularly 
enough, he 
was rather 
short of ap 
paratus at 
that par- 
ticular time, 


for business 





of more humble station in life. 


Princes and 
princesses, royal dukes and duchesses 
sometimes to be told to “‘ stand aside’ 
“Uncle” is about, for very often he ; 
unable to obtain the best results unless he 
can work along his own lines without inter- 


. have 
’ when 


ference from the parents. How successful 
he has been may be gathered from the fact 
that year after year some children come to 
him for portrait purposes, and in many 
families there has been established what Is 
known as the 3aby Book,” in which the 
little ones appear at the various stages of 
their growth and development. The Crown 
Princess of 
Sweden, the 
Duke of 
Connaught’s 
daughter, 
has one of 
these vol- 
umes, which 
no one 

allowed to 
handle but 


herself. Mr 
sufticient Speaight 
leisure to once offered 
‘ olles the tO place the 
ne t toy pictures in 
that wer it for Her 
on e il Royal High 
t he she Dp ness, but the 
wind Princess 
H « ‘ clined, sa 
t | t t I ‘Iw 
id P it 1 
take lown , NDSONS OF THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT: GUSTAV ADOLPH During 
eh Y TTE AN @) FREDERICK DUKE oF PLAND the last te 
ol l yeal Mi 
for « ‘ live to change Speaight and his firm have thrown con 
t irket The \ siderable energy into various movements 
resource it open t him was to borrow having for their object the raising of money 
fro frie | this he did, going for charitable purposes, with the astonishing 
round hurriedly in a cab and collecting result that during that period they have 
from all who would lend sufficient of been the means of collecting upwards 
the se n’s noveltie Armed with quite {£85,000 Their first effort was in connec- 
a little load of amusing and mechanical tion with the starting of the King’s Hospita 
treasul he | down to Sandringham Fund, when they originated the Roll ot 
He succeeded admirably with his pictur Ministering Children, with the object 0 
and delighted the Royal Family with his raising {60,000 towards aiding His Majests 
artistic representations of the little ones in putting the finances of the London hos 
vho were gathered at the King’s Norfolk pitals on a sound footing. The King, who 
hom x the Christmas festivities. vas then Prince of Wales, took a keen interest 
Mr. Speaight says that he finds it essential in their work, and as a preliminary step he 
to the success of his work that he should take gave instructions that all his grand hildren 
complete charg hen photographing chil should be photographed by Mr Richard 
dren, whether of the Royal Family or those Speaight in order to assist the movement 
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inadequately represents the 
energy and sympathy Which 
Mr. Speaight and his friends 
put into the work. He js 
never so happy as when he 
is with the little ones. listen- 
ing to their quaint , 
and watching their quaint 
ways. Ever y sentence carries 
its lesson, every action has 
its meaning, to be stored 
up and remembered against 
the tme when a new 


Savings 


and 
complex problem in child. 
portraiture—ard these ar. 
always occurring—~ TODS up 
in the studio, In “many 
weys each child is a lay 
unto himself He has his 
own part cular whims and 
fancies; he fo''ows his own 
line of thought, and trarslates 
this into act on which $s some- 
times of a novel and stertling 





rature. Precedent may count 
for little ‘n est mating what 
he will think end what he will 


do at any part'cular moment 
In addition His Royal Highness visited at or on any special occasion. But sympathy 


the Crystal Palace the exhibition of pot is a sure key to his understerding, and 
traits of Roval children that Messrs Speaight one know better how to use it than M 
were holding at that time Another great Speatght. an artist amorg photographers. 


charitable effort with which they were 

associated was the Imperial Coronation 

3azaar at the Royal Botanical Gardens r 
one of the most brilliant exhibitions 
ever held Phe whole of the work 
was designed by Mr. F. W. Speaight 
and it will be r 
membered that the 

























opening ceremony 
was the first public 
act performed by 
Queen Alexandra 
after she came t 
the throne ny 
successful was th 
movement that the 


receipt 1Or 
the three 
da VY Ss on 


which the 
féte was open 






amounted to 


$27 oor 
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tS the : 
Which The Piano Tuner. 
He js A Complete Story. 
“a By ISABEL MAUDE HAMILL. 
‘) g et toned 1 Dp a the copper-plate, “‘ Mr. Herbert Lane,” and undet 
1 H' a side f ind neath ‘‘of Messrs. Lytton and Co.,”’ was 
isic man 1a sing always on the top of her card-basket. Ce 
: the pia , s in tainly Hannah did think that her mistre 
ter! d b ( f his made too much fuss on the music man’s days 
iat s clients, looked nsti “Why the parlour should be dusted extra 
when it’s done reg’lar, and why them lovely 
: s somew ‘ 1 hi old china cups should be took out of the corner 
originally blacl “ nish cupboard and put on the table (they'd sure to 
dl ) ic, of be broken some day, and then and the 
ch colo \ to one piano polished so as you could see your fac 
but his 1] ‘ clean in, I can’t see; just a bit of a fad,’’ she com 
' was everyt He mented Well! she hasn’t many, and if 
: short-sighted 1 had il lookin she chooses to polish till her arms ache and 
tee sly at thir I erin eople’s her face shines, it isn’t my business ! ”’ 
s which \ time The day was one of those on which the sun 
: e blue-grey ey behind tl es were and wind had come to an agreement to act 
¢ se of a thou telli whilst in harmony, and the result was perfection 
' face, in spite of pla feat betokened \ gentle breeze tempered the hot June 
To f | ind ravs, and as Miss Lavinia, knitting in hand 
y's pi f e had walked beneath the shade of the two large 
1 for upward W vy vea ire elm trees which her great-grandfather had 
{ gentility ( bout planted at the bottom of the garden, she felt 
Vl f D ste Sixt vea anos it was good to be alive Now and again her 
t so m¢ \ b ble to eves wandered towards the long stretch of 
on one w t entecl white road, and when in the distance she 
¢ How \ I ia espied a well-known figure, bag in hand, the 
7 ton bl | ul delicate colour came to her cheeks 
1 her to | on ent I'll just run in and see if everything is 
would be diffi \ I 1 to quite right,’’ she murmured, and once more 
undoul legree he rearranged the beautiful old pink and 
1 the way in v bridl ed blue cups out of which her forebears had drunk 
ips when she ( 01 their tea and cotice so many long years ago 
r papa d mn heeding little of their exquisite shading and 
ying mi t colour These various items accomplished, sl 
that there was a ethi | the returned to the garden, took up her knittin 
faded little spinst pride } I cl CI which she had meanwhile laid on the woode 
keyboard eat, and tried to look and feel unconsciou 
Miss Laurington lived at I fart bout But in vain, her heart would beat so quickly 
two or three mile t ol ) l the how tupid ! Perhaps she needed little toni 
louse which had been the hx t I ri she would just name it to the local chemist 
‘ons for generations, and I r father and then 
i grandfather, and eat died Good afternoon, Miss Lavinia, I hoy 
/ since the death of her | o I see you well; but no need to ask—I never 
€ had stay< t Dal I vitl saw you looking better 
ld serva H friend Oh ! good atternoon, Mr. Lane You quite 
> maid ! é ed made me jump, I did not hear the gate click 
pt t live Yes, thank you, I am well, but noticing 
Pi unt H 1a his pale cheeks I can't say the same ol 
: me t ed f you You are working too hard Come and 
nh ey ‘ rest before you begin to tune up she said 
dl smil ly 
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Nothing loth, for the two miles walk from 
the station had undoubtedly tired him, he sat 
down by her side on the time-worn bench 
For a moment there was silence, then he re- 
marked 

‘How beautiful 
and what a view of those hills in the far dis- 


it 1S here so peacetul ; 


tance! You havea pretty spot, Miss Lavinia 
and he sighed as he spoke 

She looked at him anxiously, and he, noticing 
the look, said Don’t think I am ill, I am only 
a bit over-tired and—my breath just a little 
short ; it’s a good pull from the station 

“Yes. it is; so you must take it easy and 
not begin tuning before you are quite rested 
I am very fond of this seat, and, as you say 
the hills in the distance are beautiful—they 
speak of peace,” and a far-away look came 
into her eyes, and at that moment the piano 
tuner thought her beautiful 

Thev talked on for a few minutes on various 
subjects—a concert to which he had been 
the new piano the Martins had bought, the 
marriages and deaths that had taken place 
since his last visit—then he rose almost ab 


ruptly, and, as if pulling himself together 


said 
I must begin work I would like to stay 
here all day—in your company, Miss Lavinia 
but Euterpe calls added laughingly 
Together they ros¢ ind entered the old 
fashioned pretty parlour Again he looked 
round, then, turnit to the mistress, said 
How refreshit ! how sweet ! and 
china, to I alway dmire it Your grand 
father’s, wv it 
M t ! more worthy f 
a a 
\ df 
I'd for ld I 
extr t | ( 
It I d I 
HH hu 
cu a Wi | I 
it d e tunir t le 
will | t¢ out { 
' a 4 
old é tal 
ol I ad ( I 
| ‘ 
I H i 
usi t ~ 
be I'm 1 
mist I I ( up ! f 
Sh ] t na on tl ta} 
and we t the kitche A ‘ 
Har ] l WI nad " } 
white as the d A tu 
of real \ 





“Hannah,” she began tentatively “Mr 
Lane is going to have a cup of tea before h 
‘ re hy 

leaves. He was admiring the grandfatt 
} Bic ather 


cups and said how good he thought tea would 
ald 


taste out of them, so I couldn’t do les than 
ask him to try it, could J ? 7 

‘Yes,”’ snapped Hannah, shutting the oven 
door with a bang and turning a heated ie 


towards her mistress, and you'll get ther 


‘grandfathers’ broken Miss Lavinia 


I’ve 
never held with ’em being took out of the cyp. 
board reg’lar every time the tuner comes mil 
to use ‘em !—la! and for him, too! Why 
your mother only used ’em on grand occasions 
such as your father’s funeral, your poor brother's 
funeral, who was took so young and when the 


ur 
ul 


big doctor come from London te see y 
father, then she'd say, quite solemn like, ‘ Han- 
nah! the grandfather cups must be used to- 
morrow,’ and I knew it was special 
But, Hannah, don’t you think it time t 
have some other association with such lovely 
cups than funerals and illnesses ? Seems te 
me that they want to be used on happy occa- 
sions, in order that they may bring pleasant 
recollections to one’s mind.’ 
“‘T should prefer ’em kep’ for what they've 


always been used for, Miss Lavinia 





of the fear of breaking ’em 


occasions such like befits their age. 





what could be grander and _ solemner 
your poor father’s funeral ? Them four pran 
ing black horses, and waving plumes, and 
the way the men stood—never moved 
till they had order: 


I have in my memory; and the way the « 





it’s one o’ the finest pict 


pany handled them cups, it w 1 lessor 
present-day folk the way the knocks 
bangs about, quite reverential-lik Yes 
chit ha memor\ nd y Id 1 
how yo per with ‘en l I 
During t e-sided ¢ H 
had filled the kettle and s« { 
her mustre had b t tl loa b 
( t ot the 1 I 
Well, H he were entl 
quite und d your revere 
father « d I think it 
to think | f them, but 
the feel me ets str é \\ 
use of keep! thir to k ( 
no real enjoyment or pleasure ( 
Well, ma'am,” the maid replied mew 
mollified by her mistress’s tone and ma! 
of course, you please your lf 
him to mind how he takes up and set 


not to be thinkin’ o’ music all the 
of ‘em, and as hk 


o’ th’ table, and the 
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I cont Iam sure Mr. Lane will be care ful, 
M “he really loves old things as much as 
; 11 do, H 
at Vi while th the thud and tinklk of 
4 soning could be heard, and every now 
th . or scale, and even a little tune 
t ) ham triking 
Oven wires, for Mr. Lane was col sidered an 
lac mplished pianist amongst his fentele, 
then Mis Lavinia ] id iI quently isked him to 
ew 1Sl yl in her gentle way 
like it, I know it is all right 
but nina ind btedly ive to the tea 
Mh iI f distinctior and vi Miss 
_— la placed an old-fashioned bowl of roses 
a the centre sin ighed cont dly, and 
ights ran t on the ‘ 
\t last, and ural-like —s 
od the tea 1 be out of tl I couldn't 
ss than as! I ild 
hes I! ] I ked LhHose 
| Ip > : 1] l w the 
te e] ‘ $43 g 
I f then 
. " ae 
ed 
bh a 
$i } 
M back 
, ted 
: Mi 
i I 
: ‘ }y 
i\ 
M d 
ed 
clody 
Mi 
, b idly 
lif ] lon 
= I 
oy ! ly all ; 
vhicl dwell are 
ne of t oift 
- tual 
y and indin 
ea ut 
( % 
— the t What 
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a pretty sight met the eyes of the poor piano 
tuner his thoughts took a 
backward glance to the long-ago days. The 
the exquisite china, the bowl of 


and as he gazed 


hissing urn 
roses in the centre, whose fragrance scented the 
room, the bright blue and red diamond-shaped 
tiles, covered here and there by strips of carpet, 
combined to make a whole about which there 
was an indefinable charm. 


When he said good-bye, was it fancy or did 


he really retain her hand longer than was 
necessary ? This Miss Lavinia pondered as 
she watched him disappear round the sign 
post into the main road. 


\ll this happened five years ago, and out- 


wardly there appeared no change. Mr. Lane’s 
visits to Darminster and neighbourhood were 
regularly paid ; a new piano here and there 
occasioned a somewhat longer time being 


-this was all, as far as 


lo Miss Lavinia the years 


the district 


kne W 


Spe nt in 
the publi 


had brought a quiet content, and as she dusted 
baked, or played on her loved piano, she knew 
there was something—she had never dared 
to analyse what-—brooding over all which 
made life ditferent Since that June after- 


noon it had gradually dropped into a custom 
that Mr. Lane should stay and have tea before 
he left, and then over the teacups a curtous 
sort of intimacy had developed, but no word 
of love had passed between them ; 1n fact, con 


himself and his afiairs thx 


Nano tuner was 


cerning privat 


very reticent He had occa 
only 
Miss Lavinia there 


that was all Chat 


married sister, but 


knew that 


sionally referred to a 


incidentally, and 
were a nice and 
he looked 
had told 


bidding her 


nephew 


forward to his visits she knew; he 


when 


‘You 


her so repeatedly and ones 


rood-bve he had said 


don’t know, Miss Lavinia’’—(he had dropped 
into the ‘‘ Miss Lavinia unconsciously from 
iulwayvs hearing her thus addressed what 
an oasis in my life these times are—some day 
perhaps, you will understand ind, lifting his 
hat he wa gone 

And she was content, knowing that to 


destroy all mystery in those we love, to have 


everything revealed, is unconsciously to destroy 


our own happiness.”’ She no longer hid from 
herself the fact that Herbert Lane’s “‘ days ”’ 
were those most looked forward to in her lite 
but with the sweet, old-fashioned modesty 
of past times she had never betrayed het 
heart’s secret, and, though Hannah guessed 


she never asked for confidence, knowing when 


‘there was anything to tell,’’ as she termed 

it. she would be the first to be told 
Occasionally Mr. Lane had sent a _ piece 

of new music with his kind regards, and once 
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he played well.” 
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; 
sent a duet and a prim littl 
{ she would mind trving over t treb 
the next time he came 
him by playi it with hir ox 
be better abl to judge of it S 
| plied tl sie W it e 
hin piece { ' 
reat to } a e wint oon 
( soit ] l t dec 
id played luet, and 
turne l low \ 
is he un | t w ; 
we ry ] I 
t not ) I t Se ‘ p 
vay by the 1 
las the feeling o1 being in complet 
at had been epecial d 
Miss Lavinia had felt anx1 
had shared he nxriety ‘ 
ticed the failing healt! d incr -™ 
f breath of 1 tune nd 
on the tter le at 
he wi WO! { 
V¥ this W } truc 
\gain it was Jun nd the d vedio 
: Miss Lavit : se 
ting mm he | stead . 
thetic. restless 1 ment ib 
trained look of xKietV ny he f . 
red down the | ‘ vhite road nisl 
well-known fig ‘ 
He's very lat t¢ 
1 vel | | f 
the quarter ‘ ; 
still she sa ; ‘ 
tt she } , LJ ‘ 
\ © mad oats 
und the de 
— lock 
k five. she 
| 
Tt 
» ] 
I 
} 
| t 
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be shaken before taken,’’ would be in Mr. 
Lane’s case 

Little thought gentle, pious Lavinia Laur- 
ington as she knelt in prayer that night and 
prayed for him in her beautiful, simple way 
that the man she loved was writing to her 
the last letter he would ever write in this 
world It came by the afternoon post, and 


was as follows 


‘DEAR Miss LAVINIA 
I have been ill for a month, and 
have thought I wouid write and tell you 
but the days have slipped by. When 
to-day the first Thursday uy day 
came, I felt I must write There are some 
things I want you to know, and if I am 
not asking too much from you, I should 
be very grateful if you would come and 
sce me I am too weak to write much 
but Saturday may suit you. I remember 
vou do come into town that day sometimes 
I shall be only too pleased to see you. 
Thank you a thousand times for all you 
have done and been to me, dear Miss 
Lavinia. God bless you, I can ask nothing 
better for you 
Yours with the gratitude of years 
‘ HERBERI LANE.” 


One big tear fell on the letter as she 
folded it tenderly She knew instinctively 
that Herbert Lane had tuned her piano for 
the last time, and that he would never again 
drink tea out of the grandfather cups, and that 
all was Ove! 

In the evening she told Hannah of her 
letter and of her intention to go to Darminster 
on the morrow, and as the faithful, kind- 
hearted creature listened her eves filled and 
her voice trembled as she said 

Dear Miss Laviny, I just understand; I 


didn't like to speak, lest you'd think me 





iret 
(hh ! Flan 
\r nd—-oh ! Miss Laviny, you've made 
im LPPV Lv watched his face going 
own the road, and there's beet content the 
last vear or two there never was before, and 
it’s you a ade it, and I’m glad Now I’m 
ist il t het ll the new-laid eggs 
nd pack ‘em earefully in your ba so as you 
in carry ‘em safely to Darminster and with 
is Elann walked quickly out of the kitchen 
ind relieved herself when out of her mistress’s 
hearing by a tlood of tears 
Saturday found Muss Lavinia Darminster 


by twelve o'clock, and knocking gently at the 
door of No. 10 in the dingy street where Mr 


Lane hved It was opened by an untidy, slat 
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ternly-looking woma 


query addressed 
thumb in the 


1, who, in answer! 
1er, replied by 


direction of a door 


of the stairs, and saying, ~ First on 


Though shocked 


friend, she did 
taking the 
own said 


am sorry 


“Thank you: 
pretty bad,”’ and 
“It is very good 


I didn’t want t 


There was silen 
then he continued 
but I couldn't help it 
and have don 


hesitatingly 
prevent d my 
be—my wit 

in his own and 


capable fingers ; 


ing no shame 

I am glad 
make me ha 
ha tauecnhnt me 


silence which |} 
May I tell 
By 
As ‘ 
the | 5 4 
thoug! 
he w ld 
awn 4 
A d f 
wid . 
i 1 y 
and 
nd 
ta he ¢ ’ 
vea 


So 


see the chang 
show it outwardly 
outstretched hand gently 
ar¢ quite an 


the doctor 
smiled sadly 


you to come 
ind not tell you 
for a moment 


I know it is presumption 


' 


[ love you 
} 


on so long 
were circumstances 


ng you and asking 


he ook het 


d lovingly at the shape ly 
he let them li 
unswered softly 


told 
know it 


you 


towards him 
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how I have loved you, my darling—1 may ll 
¥ . © ay Ca 


” 


you so, may I not ? 


“Yes, I am yours, Herbert,’’—with a sliht 


hesitation as she pronounced the name - and 
the tuning-days meant happiness to me as well 
as to you—I looked forward to them.” 

Thus they talked and opened their hearts to 
each other, as the woman would not have done 
had she not known that her lover’s days were 
numbered, for good women never tel] all their 
love until after marriage. 

Twice a week, for two months, Miss Lavinia 
journeyed to Darminster, then one morning 
the postman brought an envelope addressed 
in her own handwriting, and she knew that 
the piano tuner had gone to the land where 
he would hear the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps and join in the new song. 
One big tear fell on the envelope, then she went 
into the kitchen and told Hannah that her 
friend had gone home, and the old servant 
answered 

It’s all right for him, Miss Laviny, but it’s 
hard for us.’’ 

The ‘‘us”’ brought a flood of tears to her 
mistress s eyes as she realised how truly th 
woman identified herself with all that cor 
cerned her Then she went ps ] 
herself in her room, and was alone for half 
hour. and came down dressed ready to ca 


the twelve o'clock train for Darmuinstet 





The landlady gave her the key of the roor 
and she unlocked the door noiselessly 
like Hezekiah of old,”’ went oftly one 
knelt down by the bed and reverently uncover 
the face and stroked the brown hair tender 
and thu e thought 

These last few years! 2 I w 
have been without them 1! told ¢ 
We've loved, at d nothing can take that awa 
the memory of it all is so preciou and | ar 
better woman for the love ol such a man 

Chen she took a key, which he d giv 
from her pocket, and unlocked a drawer, W 
all was neatly arranged, and p a SI 

icket id ed to. herself Inside was 


Pp addr as a 
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Husband and Wife. 


THE FIRST WISE RULE, 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, Democratic Candidate for the 


Presidency of the United States. 


Vy] ‘ , 
| ea alew begin life with an inheritance careful saving. But rules are made for the 
so large s f ' ee . ' 


nomy unneces multitude rather than for the exceptions, 
rity of young men and to the multitude long years of patient 
plan includes the — self-denial and rigid restraint on expenditures 

i fortune If the precede the years spent on “ Easy Street.” 
ted to, it enough It is not necessary to dwell here on the 
he accu tion is demoralising intluence of “great expe 
L\ tations,”’ or to philosophise on the strength 

And gi u ening effect of wholesome poverty. It 1s 
t! h sufthcient to take the situation as we find 
es it and consider life as it presents itself to 

pline t truggie the average young couple Phe husband and 
wite make their plans together, or should ; 

el rry they enter heartily on their work—she as 

th t re of willing to sacrifice as he is to labour; and 

f ing her willingness to save is as important a 


cto : their success as is his ability to 








one !I 


11) * 


his expenditure 


nay by 
lit 
ALi 


r 


\ 


But such a course has 


ith her station to ma 


that | loes 


ventures retrieve 


rst rule t they need to learn Is t 
within their m«e Ss In fact, this is so 
rtant a mie t t for the purpose ol this 
e it may be considered as the only ru'e 
Ss Without its observance othe1 

useless. No matter how much 

1 man m make, he will finally 

bankrupt if his income is less than 


It is possible, of course, that 
gance purchase a business 

not 
what he 
in it all the elements of 


Vy extrava 


de serve, 


has spent. 


a lotte and usually brings in its train the 
ruin that overtakes the gamester. It is not 
for the gambler or for those who would play 
t ha 1 that these lines are written The 

honest, well-meaning voung man who 1s 
viling to give to society a service equal 

value to the ; 1 which he asks, and the 
real helpmat becomes his wife because 

e is willing to share his sorrows as well as 

S s, his trials as we'l as his triumphs 
these are the people I have in mind 

Present Sacrifice for Future Gain. 

W he es beyond its means the 
cause « rene! e found in one of three 
reasons false pride, in a lack of honesty, 
Yr in an unv ress to make a present 
Sacrifice tor a tuture gain Of these three 
a false pride Is pl bly the most Irequent 
The young people want to commence where 
their parents left off rhe first generation 
begins modest rises slowly, and, | the 
time the childr re grown, lives In com 
fort he sec eneration is often ashamed 
to be the e way. but wants to start 
vith the mfor id then add the luxuries 
at Si { the young lady of 
marriageable age feels that it would be 


my one who had 


to mmence at the bottom of the laddet 
is her father did, and the poor young man 
kno r the sentiment that prevails in 
society hesitate t ask her to share his 
privations. He m have ambition, good 
health od habits and high ideals he may 
feel sure that in a quarter of a century he will 
be able to provide her a better home than 
the she h it present, but will she 
be eg uit for these things and 
endure th ighting remarks of her girl 
companions WwW re looking for more 

elig hle uit 

This question | caused many a lover to 
pause ind it | prevented many more 
from reaching the _ lover-stage. Possibly 
an istice 1 one the girl in suming 
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that she demands all the « omforts of mod 
life, and it is not straining the truth to om 
that many a maid has been so hedged abort 
£ abdont 
by the influence of her father’s wealth ¢} r 
no one but an adventurer will na, ee 
iventurer will pay court t 

her. 

“We Cannot Afford it.” 
Even when love has led them int 
the husband and wife sometimes lac 
moral courage to admit before the \ 
thei 


vorld the 
They pay 


meagreness ol 1icomeée 


more rent than they can aflord to na 
dress better than they can afford to dress 
entertain more than they can afford to enter 


when they « 


tain, or travel spare the 
travelling costs 


money that Che effort t 
live as well, to dress as well, and to spend 


innot 


as much as the richest one in their social 
set, has caused the downfall of many. And 
what is the use ? No one is de eived. The 


m ghbours Know, as a rule, about what one’s 


income is, and if we live beyond it those wi 


he'p us spend our money will 


behind and 
us because of the deception attempted. 
“We cannot afford 
phrase ; it is often worth a fortune. 
a manly phrase, and a womanly 
It will alienate no one fr.endship is 
worth lact, one ls 
fortunate to lose a friend who takes offence 
at that admission when trut! 
Candour is a virtue which disarms criticism 


criticise us 


our backs think the less of 
it’’ is a_ valuable 
It is 
phr ise, too 
whose fr 
matter ol 


having; as a 


spoken in 


even from those who lack it themselves, and 
wins admiration 
Buy what you can Pay for 
As against the false pride ol the man wW 


I from his wile 


conceals his financial condition 
or which leads the 
living beyond the 
consider the merit of the Oppo 

here is a pride that is justifiable : the pride 
of the man and woman who scorn false pre- 
refuse to compromise with self- 
They what they can, 
having done the best they can, look the w rid 


wife to adopt a scale ol 


ty 


husband's means, let us 





pt sit 


tence and 





respec t eam 








in the face. They buy what they can pay 
for, and are free from the servitude which 
debt always enforces. Laying aside a itt 
each ‘year, they see hope in the future mstea 
of despait It is no day-dream that pictures 
a larger house and “ provision for a rally 
day.’ In such a family a child 1s nota 
dread visitation, but a welcome sharer 0! an 


pride 


lee 
Increasing store Between the false 
nd agonising 
that means final disgrace and ago 
\ hetween 
suspense belore exposure comes—Dbetwee! 


Limited 
n of limited 


this and the dignified admission 






























































lS gathered some amusing 





sans, who can hesitate to ¢ hoose the latter ? 
i vet thousands of families to-day are 
og the present with dread and sowing the 
ds from which whirlw inds spring, because 
y are ashamed to live within their means. 


Dishonest Extravagance 
There is an element of honesty in this ques- 
Sian which cannot be overlooked Not 
+ one who lives extravagantly always 
ne to be dishonest, but is there not 
vs a rightly-adjusted sense of honour ? 
embezzler seldom enters deliberately 
ecommission of his crime. He borrows 
money expecting to be able to pay it 
’ but loses it in speculation or squanders 
1 finally, when repayment is demanded 
inds forth a violater of the law So 
¢ is incipient embe zzlement in purchases 
when one is not sure of being able to 
For is it honest to run accounts and 
st to chance to find the means with which 
make payment ? The landlord, the grocer, 
silor, and the dressmaker are ina position 
mpare the various standards of integrity, 


some are deplorably low There are 
ways of being untruthful: saying that 
1 is known to be false, and saying that 
his not known to be true And so there 
kinds of dishonesty : the contraction 
t with the intention of not p ig it, 
mtract I lebt wi it KNOW 

It 1s to De p 
€ Sure, there m be Cast S ness 
ergency whe 1 pers mu on 
ind in su ses honest requires 
the creditor shall know the facts and 
uke the risk voluntar but these cases 
t be confounded with living beyond 
5 means \ sem tent } id 1s 
tised when { <€ »upa 7 es one 
t debt o l reas il le pect 
ayment, and yet the guilty party would 
bly indignant resent th rge of 

hesty 


Look to the Future. 
Dish 


nesty in financial transactions is a 


1 relative of falsehood, and there are 


everal other members of the family, large 


ny > 
! small Extravagan e 1s in itself another 
! untruthfulness, for it is usually the 
ot a hie Every lawver of ¢ x perience 


illustrations of 


prevarication which is resorted to by 
* who buy without knowing when o1 
’ payment is to be made 

‘he mildest indictment that can be made 
falnst those who live beyond thei! 
412 . 


means 


HUSBAND AND 


WdFE. 
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is that they are willing to purchase _to- 
morrow’s sorrow with to-day’s enjoyment, 
or, to state it more accurately, are un- 
willing to make a little sacrifice to-day in 
order to secure a large advantage in the 
future. And yet, after all, this is quite a 
severe indictment, for one of the important 
differences between the savage and the 
civilised man is that the former must realise 
on every investment at once, while the 
latter provides for to-morrow. Comfort 
during life’s decline is a sort of annuity which 
one buys with the savings of his earlier 
years. The student sacrifices an oppor- 
tunity to make a few dollars when he con- 
tinues his studies, but he thereby lays up a 
capital far greater than he could accumu- 
late in any other way. And so those who 
save little by little by limiting self-indul- 
gence have not only the plcasure of seeing 
their fortune grow, but they also have the 
wellbeing and security from want which 
come with a competency. Self-indulgence 
pays no dividends, while self-denial yields 
an annual return. 


The Happy Method. 

There is moral development as well as 
pecuniary advantage in the avoidance of 
debt. Control over one’s self is essential 
to character, and regular, systematic saving 
involves the curbing of the appetite, the sup 
pression of vanity, and the strengthening 
of the will. Of course, this does not mean 
that economy should be carried to the point 
of parsimony: the heart is shrivelled by the 
stifling of benevolence [here should be 
systematic giving In proportion to Income, 
but this is entirely consistent with a scrut 
of expenditures. It may even be asserted 
that those who are strict with themselves are 
generally more willing, as well as more able 
to give to worthy causes than those who 
exhaust their resources in the cultivation 
of their own selfishness. 

There is, however, a mean between the 
two extremes illustrated by the miser and 
the spendthrift, and it is for this mean that 
one should aim. There is an ideal that 
avoids both stinginess and wastefulness, and 
this is the ideal that public opinion should 
urge on the newly married. And that the 
ideal may be the more readily accepted 
after marriage, it should be presented to the 
young before marriage. There are hundreds 
of thousands of families in this country 
following this ideal now, and they are the 
strength and moral fibre of the land. The 
man and woman drawn together by the 
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indissoluble ties of love 
ing together, mutually helpful, mutually 
forbearing and sharing fully in each other's 
confidence—these represent the home that 
British domestic life its high 
yple buy only what they 
buy; they claim a fair 


has given to 
position. These pe 


have the money to 


reward for their labour and yet give good 
measure in their service, and, laying aside 


planning and work- 
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year by year, they travel life’s path together 
their independence increasing as they proceed 
pa . C(I 
rheir children are trained to prudence }y 


example as well as precept, and their ow, 


position in society and_ business becomes 
each day more secure. Such a couple ae 
contemplate old age with serenity. and in 
their family life present the fittest earthly 


type of Heaven. 








THE MESSAGE 


ASKED the Robin in the tree 
The meaning of its song, 
And why it trilled so merrily 
When days seemed dark and long. 
It answered, “'Tis a joy to sing 
When everything is drear, 
And gladsome melody to bring, 


Somebody's heart to cheer 


I saw the purple violet sweet 


That nestled in the wood: 


It seemed to smile, my look to greet, 
As though it understood 
I have no voice to it said, 


‘Like Robin 


But I am glad that I can shed 


sing, 


over there 


My fragrance everywhere. 











OF THE WOODS. 


I watched the streamlet rushing by, 
That danced between the hills ; 
It said, “I hurry on to try 
To turn a dozen mills. 
The robins sing, the violets blow, 
I have no song nor scent ; 
But I can ever onward flow, 


Useful and quite content.” 


And so a message came to me 
While in the woods that day, 

That those will truly happy be 
Who give themselves away 

The selfish heart is ne'er content, 
Nor can the heart be sad 

Of one whose days and years are spent 
In making others glad. 

R. Wave tt CowDeRy 
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Conversation Corner. 


Conducted by 


the King on his Travels. 
a small part of the King’s 


\oT 
taken up by travelling 


ime 1s 
waious parts where he has to con- 
yc astone-laying or other ceremony. 
is Majesty is the soul of punc tuality, 
Jit has been said that punctuality 
5 him is part of his religion, and 
wafiably arrives at the station 
s which he is to depart a few 
suites before the time at which the 
a is due out. Whenever there is 
sbitch in any of the arrangements by 
dich hetravels, it can never be said 
tthe fault is due to his Majesty 


sje 
\ Persian Christian 
Wedding. 
INher last annual letter from Persia 


Dr. Emmeline Stuart sends home 


w» account of “ Our First Persian 


lvistisn Wedding.” The bride was 
named Ruth, whose mother was 
{ the frst four women convert 
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* Ruth attended school 


regularly, and could read well, and 


from Islam 
was a very earnest Christian girl. 
For a year past,” says Dr. Stuart, 
“ she had been taken on as one of our 
hospital assistants, and had proved 
Her fiancé 


was a young shoemaker in her native 


herself a born nurse. 


town He had been interested in 
the Gospel for some time, and had 
been baptized in the spring. He and 
Ruth had known each other from 


childhood 


in our 


The wedding took place 
hospital library, and was 
attended by the Persian girls from the 
new boarding-school, a great company 
of women converts, and several of 
The Per 


sian women were deeply stirred by 


Ruth's Christian relatives. 


it, especially by the promise made by 
the bridegroom to care for his wife * in 
sickness and in health,’ which seemed 
wonderful to these Persian women 
accustomed to the idea of divorcing a 
sick wife, for few Mohammedan men, 
especially those of the working-class, 


care to keep an invalid wife.” 





Every Little Helps. 


THIS is a fact well worth bearing 

in mind by all who desire to aid 
in religious or philanthropic effort 
Some of the offerings sent to the 
Church Missionary 
how much may be done by self- 


Society show 
denial in little ways. Half-a-guinea 
came from a missionary, “ the first 
sum ever earned by writing for the 
Press.” Another subscriber sent “ all 
her jewellery worth anything,” con- 
sisting of a ring, gold and silver 
lockets, and silver brooches. A 
“grey-haired friend” remitted one 
shilling and threepence from selling 
hair-combings! A widow sent a 
cheque for £15 16s. 6d., “balance 
returned unexpectedly ” by the exe- 
cutors of her husband's wil A 
Cambridge undergraduate remitted 
the money which he would otherwise 
have spent on a new lounge suit. 
A guinea came as a_ twenty-hvst 
birthday thankoffering. A 
man, who wrote, “ Hitherto | have 


cler gy - 


paid my annual subscription in March, 
but shall for the future forward it in 
October in order to help in a small 
way to save the bankers’ charge;,” 
also doubled the amount of it. 
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John Bright’s ‘* Mecca.’’ 
]N the old chur. hyard of St Tudno, 
at Llandudno, there is the grave 
of john Bright's son, Leonard, who 
died in boyhood. John Bright often 
visited his son's grave, and it is said 
that more than one of his noble per- 
orations were composed as the orator 


mused in the old churchyard over- 


The panorama, as 


looking the sea 


THE QUIVER. 


She knocked, but 


there was no answer, and, on opening 


a dingy house. 


the door, darkness and pitiful moans 
Quickly borrowing a 
light, she found the tiny room crowded 


greeted her 


with rubbish, and, at a broken-down 
couch which served as a bed, there 
knelt an old woman, one of God's 
family, apparently dying from starva- 
tion and neglect. 





all visitors to Llandudno will remem- 
ber, is one of supreme majesty and 
beauty, and may well have inspired 


John Bright to flights of oratory 
<se 


Helping the Forlorn. 


AMID the densely crowded dis ricts 
of our great cities and towns 
the miserable home # the sick and 
suffering, there is no ministry more 
useful, more hel; ful, more truly bene 
hcent, than that exer th 
devoted Christian women wh . like 

Trypher sand Tryph , labour 
the Lord Recent South | 
don, one of these consecrated er 
wh le entertaining i rou t 
hungry children, receive i irgent 
message to which she $s not dis- 


obedient The night 
\lor g the 


streets she hurried t« 


pouring dowr sloppy 
b a narrow 


floor back” of 





Staircase tc the toy 








BRIGHTS 


Nursed back to Health. 


TO get her lifted on to the couch 

ind covered uj with such fags as 
were at hand, was a difficult task, yet 
soon done Some warm milk was 
begged from another room, and whe n 
the poor cre ture had re vived a little, 
the visitor proceeded to wash her face 
and hands The Relieving Ofhcer 
} 


had been sent for, but the reply came 


‘ wa 10 late to attend the 
case hat meht As a hire in the 
ro°m was ou { the ques'ion, a lata 
1 e bel norning was almost cer- 

The nurse, leaving her patien 
in the care of a couple of neighbour 
hastened herself to the inhrmary, and 
lid rot leave the institution until she 


had obtained a promise of the ambu 


| nee Returning, she continued to 

ister by the wretched couch, stand 
ing over it for three hours. \bout 
11.30 p.m. the ambulance arrived, 


and, well wrapped up in a warm 


blanket, “ Grannie "* was removed. 











A Blessed Work. 
TWO days later, what a 


° trans. 
formation ! 


Surely 


thi 7 
refined-looking old lady, lying 


lying on a 
clean, comfortable bed, pfaising and 
blessing God, cannot be the subject 
of the midnight rescue ! Yes, she is, 
“ God bless you, lovey,” she ex. 
claimed, stroking the face of the kind. 
hearted visitor. “God sends His 
angels to minister to my need; and, 
lovey, you are one of His angels,” 
This is the kind of “saving health” 
ministered by the humble agents of 
“The Deaconess Missionand Christian 
Instruction Society,” founded in 1825, 
The late Sir George Williams was 
for many years president. Sir Wil- 
liam P. Treloar, recently Lord Mayor 
of London, now fills this office. The 
society is evangelical, unsectarian, and 
voluntary. Each sister is under the 
direction of the particular Church, 
Anglican or Nonconformist, in whose 
district she labours. There are now 
45 thusemployed. Funds are urgently 
needed to maintain and extend the 
work. Cheques and postal orders 
will be thankfully received by the 
general secretary, Rev. A. Averell 
Ramsey, Paternoster House, 34, 
Paternoster Row, l ondon, E.Cc 


sje 
Hats on in Church. 
THE Shefheld Wesleyan Mission 


has for many years been carrying 
on a splendid work in Christianising 
the people of that great industrial 
centre. It has a_ large number of 
members, its weekly meetings number 
many score, and its branches extend 
in every direction where the poor are 
to be helped and the sorrowlul are to 
be comforted. Eva" gelistic and social 
work do not « xhaust the activities of 
the Mission While the utmost is 
done to save the souls and the bodes 
of men, an effort is also made to train 
their minds and to educate them for 
the service of God and their fellows 
Not long ago a youth came 
Ebenezer Chapel who was so 
accustomed to religious services Uld 
he took his seat without removing his 
| 


hat The service made a great 'm 


and in time he 
Ther 

joined the Theological Class, - 
applied his mind to study, with the 


as able to pass 4 stif 


pression on him, 


became a regul rv member 


result that he w 














dant 




















A tangs. 
Sweet 
ng on a 
ing and 
subject 
» She is 
he ex 
ie kind 
ds His 
1 ; and, 
ingels a 
realth ; 
ents of 
hristian 
» 1825, 
nS was 
r Wil 
May oT 
The 
in, and 
er the 
hurch, 
whose 
> now 
gently 
d the 
ders 
y the 
verell 


34, 





gical examination and was 


nously received by the Local 
"bore Meeting as a local preacher 





gchers 


i {ull plan 
sje 
wwcimen Yorkshire Dinner 


CICK visiting among the poor 1s also 
a important feature of the work 











he Shefe!d Wesleyan Mission, 

he utmost 18 done to te ach the 
ilue of open-air and sunshine in the 
ms, and of good food The 
sble is not always the lack of f od, 
« imorance of the kind of food 
wy and the way to prepare it 
we is a specimen dinner for a work 
home at six 
Y orkshire 


Second 


¢ man on returning 
cK First 
siding smeared with jam 
uve, pork and a dozen 


rd course, cake and three 


course 





potatoes 
mugs of 
The missionaries who go v siting 


ong these people try to br 


ing home 
hem, by kindly helpful suggestions, 
t cleanliness and health are a 
gious duty ; and it is pleasant to 
an abun 


work 


cord that in many cases 


dant harvest is the result of the 
co 


lired of the Lightning. 


[HE Rev. H. W. We atherhead, 
“Church Mi 


mary Review” on the 


writing in the 
progress of 
ssions in Uganda, gives the follow- 
self help 

About 


even o clock one morning the church 


instance ol 





the native Christians 





was struck by lightning and destroyed 
130 Mr. Weatherhead was 
ding a meeting of the leading 


els to discuss the question ot 


rouilding. The head chief said, 
We are rather tired of buildin 
his church This is the second time 

been burned We have been 


aking it over, and have settled to 





¢ & corrugated-iron roof to our 
“Do you know what 
ye you?" a ked 
Mt Weatherhea 1 “It will run to 


*W of English money 


ew church.” 


ron root will cost 


a fabulous 


where living is absurdly cheap. 


chet turned with 


ane 


dignity of 
” een; 4 


but we 


» and quietly said, 
Ugnt it would cost more 
have settled to have 


tale nN iron roof 
We will do jt,” 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Everyone’s Name on the List. 
"THE head chief then bade all the 
others to his house, where they 
sat round the table with paper and 
pencils, The head chief put down 
on paper a handsome figure as his 
donation. He then told his neigh- 
what he 
aying, “It ought to be so 
But not only that ; he told 


each chief to go to his own place 
and make a list of all the Protestant 


bour to write intended to 
give, 


much 


Christians belonging to him, and put 
opposite their names what each man 
and woman ought to be able to give 
or to get, and see that they did it. 
\ nd $0 the 


spite of immense difficulties, sleeping- 


work was done In 
sic kness sl 1ying its hundreds week by 


week ; in spite, too, of there being 


little trade and commerce going on at 


the time, those men now have their 
church built of stone with a corru 
ated-iron roof 


sje 


Hour-glasses in Church 
[N the good old days, when long 
sermons were more popular than 


they are now, it was a frequent prac 
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portion ran into the lower one in 


about an hour, and _ long-winded 
preachers, not content with a dis- 
course of this length, were often 


known to remark, “Let us have 
another glass,” and turning the instru- 
ment upside down, they would calmly 
proceed with the sermon. The use 
of the hour-glass often led to amus- 
ing incidents in church. The Rev. 
Daniel Burgess, the celebrated Non- 
conformist preacher, was once hold- 
ing forth on the sin of drunkenness, 
and he found himself only halfway 
through when the sand of the glass 
ran out. “ Brethren,’ he exclaimed 
as he turned it round, “ | have some- 
what more to say on the nature and 
consequences of drunkenness, so let's 
have the other glass.” The story is 
also told of a parish clerk who sat 
patiently under a preacher until he 
was three-quarters through his second 
glass. By this time most of the con- 
gregation had retired, and the patience 
of the clerk was exhausted. As the 
breath he 
stepped forward and asked him to 
shut the church door when he was 
done, and push the key under it, as 


he and the few that remained were 


preacher paused for 





HO 


the preacher to regulate his 
talk by an hour-glass placed on the 
The glasses were 


edge of the Pp itpit. 


o made that the sand from the top 





about to go off home. Our picture 


shows the four hour vlasses, enclosed 


in a frame, to be seen at Greenwich 
Parish Church 












































































Mi F ll fi Id’ F 
ISS aliowtlieid $ ortune. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER , 
y . j 
+ ‘. ; ‘ + . + ( 
(Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 
{ 
SYNOPSIS. 
At a watering-place on the Wel h coast ¢ harlotte Fallowfield sits in her dingy lodgings and deplores her poverty, but her sister 
Phebe ir 1 takir gat eh peful view of their prospect Each girl is engaged, but the chance of marriage for them ; 
: “ Hearing of St. Winifrede’s Well, where one n ray and the prayer be granted, Charlotte goes forth to offer a petitio, 
m g » the way an ave y I ly for what accords with the Divine Will Returning home ohe 
learns that her er ha 1 rtune of a rich uncle, and by the next mail she receive news t t 
er . manté lead inds—has been bequeathed to her, = 
The ry P for € wfield at Dingiewood Hall in the enjoyment of her f rtune, most 
P : : r } d their child Dagmar, now grown intoa pretty ung lady 5 
her aunt. fror " } i thousand pounds, The problem at Dinglewood 
xu rewd 1 P ntment of a new vicar Miss Fallowfield, w is th 
we of the g igmar declares for mebody ‘‘ young and good k al 
The | Che P rk to Messrs. Duncan and Somers, Miss Fa!lowfield’s 
and T y j re word wit lis emy ver on behalf of hi But at a : 
Dir 5 H i t v-minded intolerance that Miss Fallowfield d S 
I ar ter appoints the Kev. Luke Forrester to the vacar 
-aponeaige , tavw ar fifty vears as the rare quality of unworldlines With him comes his son Cla 
f tu r . 1 it r-tips w the love of beauty and a truly religious inst 
| ‘ , er f row ch to the annoyance Mr. Octavi Rainbr 
VJ NE j riag Dagmar r 1 in playful fa ind when pressed for rr 
3 : a your Mea hile s ar and M Fa held are ted t anothe 
5 at ‘ é aged 
A r P P re 1 j lepa " n tour \ ralia Octa Rainbr the same vesse 
1 gone € i I 1. hetore art Miss Fall eld " porary w 
P é r ter ntendir err ful f how 
r xpend i of charity idenly the | 1 couple 
cca " € " cked and t ive r ed I i f 
rtune P irises F é e y I Da 1 I 
(M I 1) ex es t ¢ i ‘ i n Cla ) M | 
cae j ‘ r Claude | the Rev, I 
l pel 1ec for, aller a € 
CHAPTER XII. cision that he hould have the whole of I 
aunt’s fortune. It was only when he graspe 
THE DESIGNS OF THE CLAIMANTS. , : : 
the fact that, morally speaking, the money 
\' THOUGH est felt in the di p was bound to be pent in charity that neither 
i t f M vfield’s fortune w: he nor Dagmar would individually be any th 
dee nd w 1, there was natural no better off for it—that the first longings 
one thor i t bed in the q tion become the posse or of the fortune be nt 
he t ( themsel v« lo them 1 tir in his heart Mr. Duncan I e th 
was a matter of vit ortance affecting their Mr lb orrester intention to leave the mon 
whole future to som¢ charitable object had egally no 
At first Claud I e had been to waive’ weight, was not worth the breath in whic 
any < rt ne 1 t have upon the property it was uttered so far as either of the two youn 
in favour of Dagmar, who apparently had so people was concerned ro them the wish 
much mo right t it from a moral point ot the testatrix wa as binding a an Act ol 
he But, as Mr. Duncan had ex Parliament; and it would have been unthink 
to him, he could not waive his claim able to them to keep money for their own 
y > to 
v pr 1 that he had a claim to which Mi Fallowfield had designed tor 
Walve il while he w waiting to be en charitable purpose 
' 1 ] luced 
lightened upon this point, a change came o’er But although nothing would have induced 
the pirit f hi I I Claude to allow hi own plea ire r pron v 
, _ his che 
\ long a it w i question between hi interfere with Dagmar’s, to perl it nis § 
own personal interest and Dagmar’s, he never rished schemes to take precedence _—* 
: . he best ol 
wavered, and never would waver, in his de quite a different thing. Even the be 
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sake of their 


e will do things for the 


peopl les which they would scorn to do for 
ey yf thei preferences trom) which 
ST en of human nature arises the Spirit 
¢ persecution—a not altogether ignobie 
ores rhtly apprehended, but rather a 
spirit when might) essence. The 


virtue in excess than a vice In 
eniaitet is, after all, only the martyr turned 
inquisit S) ; , 
The man who is ready to sacrifice 


nside out. 
8 venerally 


ple’s lives for a creed is 


other peo 
his own tor 


t 
equally ready to 
“is the creed that matters and not the in 
dividual life. We the martyr and 
anathematise the persecutor, but in reality it 
7 only in circumstances that the twain differ, 
They are, in fact, identi- 


sacrifice to him 


canonise 





and not in character. 
al persons, treated respectively from the sub- 
tive and objective points of view. 
Now Claude Forrester the sort of 
who could have been either a martyr or an 
inquisitor, as circumstances demanded ; that is 





man 





was 


i wi to sav, he was always ready to sacrifice a per- 
: to a principle. 





son—either himself or another 
ag {nd he was so certain (as what man, similarly 
nlaced, would not have been?) that his scheme 
disposing of his stepmother’s fortune for 
the good of mankind was infinitely superior 
to any which Miss Silver- 
horne’s brain was capable of conceiving, that 


the more he thought about it, 





charitable designs 


he felt justified, 
in taking and disposing of the fortune should 


he have the chance. He had no desire for 


wealth for its own sake, no mere personal 








ion; but he had a very strong desire to 

ve his day and generation in the manner 

which he himself acc ounted best, an 1, af pOssl- 

le, to prevent other people from offering the 

me service after a different fashion 

lt is very liticult even for the greatest 

to achieve depth unalloyed by narrow- 

and Claude Forrester intellect had by 

eans attained to this far-off end It could 

have been expected of him at four-and 

He had r ( no mean 

ment at twen r—te what he 

ered right at all t | ‘ by no 

re hat it wa hi t to let 

r pe e do what they cor ered right 
ull costs, if he could possibly prevent it 

n, Of course hat their idea of right-doing 

Was OF ed to h He was true and sincere 

nd high-minded and earnest. and w trongly 
bued with the ideal ide of life and char 

Dut to pretend that he had not the 

oe hi would be to prove that 
Was no fit zen of this world of our 

© the ) d the evil, tl wheat and 

tares, are so inextricably intertwined that 


“Shr al 
ne Hand can ever properly disentangle 





ma) idle hie " ; 
nsiderable portion of Claude’s childhood 





Miss FALLOWFIELD’S FORTUNE. 
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had been spent with his father’s parents in 
the Lake district, and the spirit of that wonder- 
land had entered into his blood and impreg- 
nated his whole nature. The moodiness and 
the mysticism of the mountains was his—the 
instinct of prayer and of communion with the 
Divine. 

For many years Claude had nourished in his 
brain a scheme which there seemed no hope 


of accomplishing—-he had secretly gone on 
raising an air-castle which there seemed no 
chance of ever transmuting into actual fact. 


Then suddenly—with this idea of Miss Fallow- 
field’s fortune coming to him—the impossible 
appeared feasible, and the unattainable was 
brought into the region of practical politics. 
His idea was to build a monastery after the 
fashion of the religious houses of the Middle 
Ages, where a certain number of clergy should 
live together and devote themselves to mission 
work; and in connection with this brotherhood 
there should be a college, where students, too 
impecunious to attend other places of learning, 
should be trained gratuitously for the taking 
of Holy Orders; so that no young man who felt 
a call to devote himself to the the 
femple, and yet had not the means to educate 
himself in that call, should be 
debarred by his poverty from taking his ap- 
pointed part in the ministry of the Most High. 
Tenderly did Claude’s imagination dwell 
on the monastery of his His whole 
artistic nature rose up in a perfect passion of 
desire to express itself in the form of an abbey 
uniting modern use with ancient beauty. He 


service of 


response to 


dreams. 


had visited most of the ruined abbeys in Eng- 
land, and had fused their various perfections 


in his own mind into a wonderful and _ har- 
monious whole, containing some part of each 
one of them. He had a great idea of the 
wonderful power that external beauty exerts 
upon the inner man, and he pictured a struc- 
ture which should in itself be a liberal educa- 
tion to every student who was trained within 
its wall By the seeing eye he would teach 
the understanding heart that the sacramental 
principle runs through everything; and _ that 


each outward and visible beauty, in either art 
symbol of some 


hidden and spiritual grace or truth 


or nature, is in reality but a 





And the beauty of the fabric should not only 
be an education to the younger men who came 
to raduate in the college it hould also 
be an inspiration to the elder members of 
the brotherhood, upholding and strengthening 
them for their ministry to the poor and needy 
who dwelt in the ugly and squalid places of the 
earth When they were exhausted by their 
efforts to call souls out of the darkness of 
modern sin and civilisation into the eternal 


would come 


light of the Presence of God, they 
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back to bathe their weary spirits in the ex- 
quisite peace and beauty of their monastic 
home, and there find rest and refreshment to 
enable them to take up their sacred work again 
with renewed hope and energy. 

Of all the beautiful buildings which Claude 
had studied in the desire to reproduce their 
perfections according to the requirements of 
modern life, the one in which his soul most 
Fountains Abbey. Often and 
often had he dreamed of a modern Fountains, 


delighted was I 


whose beauty should train and strengthen men 
for their struggle with the sin of the present 
day, and whose perfect grace and symmetry 
should 
that heaven 
God 

There was one spot in Dinglewood Park 
which always seemed to Claude to embody the 
typical beauty of the scenery of the Midlands. 


Through a small valley, surrounded by richly- 


i 


uplift their spirits into the regions of 
ly City whose builder and maker is 


wooded slopes, a slowly-running stream made 
its way, breaking out now and again into minia 
ture lakes reflecting the blue heavens, and into 
deep pools fringed with overhanging trees. It 
was asecret shrine of Nature—one of those hid 
den places of the earth where the birds and the 
bees chant their Magnificat to the censing of 
the flowers, and the trees of the field stand 


by and clap their hand But the hills which 
guarded this shrine were no impregnable 
mountains standing straight and high as the 
battlements of heavet but grassy uplands 
where the shadow of the beech-trees traced 
strange patterns upon the sunlit sward; and 


the river which watered it was no wild and 


foaming torrent hurling itself in a passion of 
ayo! nst the ft ' that barred it | th 
but a wide and deep stream wending its way 
to the h nt ¥f men in order to become at ia 

one of the highv of commerce. 

Ofter iad tood in that shel 
tered pot nd I ed a loriou towel! 
risil ip towar eaven out of the fertile 
valley, ] tered hostelry for ! 
pilgrims as had set their feet on the highw 
to Zior And now if by a miracle, the 
building of a moderr bbey in that particular 
place be me possible And there would not 
only be yey tor e the fabric; there would 
also be enough to endow the institution alon) 
the lines which Cl e’s imagination had de 
picted [The whispering tree and running 
water eemed to mil e their voice in sup 
plication for a ter to be erected in their 
midst, which t very presence hould 
perform anew the icramental miracle, and 
should transmute their material beauty into a 
foretaste of the lor f a better country, that 
1s to i) in heaven! 


time or another, when gazing at a beautify! 
view, that the natural beauty failed to aan 
us—that it left us with a feeling of dissatisfar. 
tion and unrest; and there jis nothing which j 
such an antidote to this feeling nothing which 
so completely finishes and seals the beauty of 
a landscape—as the sight in its midst of a 
church spire or cathedral towers; which is 
but a symbol of the truth that the central 
Fact of the universe is the Sacrifice of the 
Great High Priest, which His people continu. 
ally set forth until He comes again; and that 


y 


all the beauties of nature and of art are but 
the steps and the curtains of that Divine Altar, 
the smoke whereof ascendeth for ever and 
ever. The chambers of art and nature, of 
science and learning, are but smaller chapels 
in the great cathedral of life, leading us to the 
steps of that mysterious sanctuary, where—by 
His Sacrifice of Himself once offered the 
Divine Victim reconciles all things unto God. 

It appeared to Claude Forrester that he was 
specially called to put the finishing seal upon 
the landscape which he loved, and to give a 
point and a meaning to the beauty of that 
particular part of the Midlands which, until 
now, it had lacked. He was indeed a seer of 
visions and a dreamer of dreams; and it had 
been given to him to enter into the spirit 
of the old Roman road, and to hear the mes- 
sage which it brought out of the past. He 
knew—as your true poet always will know, 
be he a poet in words or stone in colours 
or sweet sounds—that the voice of the moun- 
tain is the voice of prayer; and that it is on 
mountain-tops and in desert places that the 
human most frequently holds converse with 
the Divine. But he also knew that though 
the voice of the forest be the voice of love, 
yet in hidden woodland glade and mysterious 
thickets 
Holy Grail; that though the voice of the ocean 


men have caught the vision of the 


be the voice of sorrow, yet those who yo down 
to the sea in ships have seen On walking 
upon the waters hushing the tumult of the 
waves: but that most of the waytarers upon 
the highways of life are like to those travellers 
on the road to Emmaus, who were so busy 
discussing the things that had happened that 
they knew not Who talked with them by the 





way. The spirit of the road 1s the spirit ol 
progress, yet it is generally progress towards 
earthly rather than heavenly goal therefore 


f life, more 
] 


»llers 


the sojourners by the highways 
than the denizens of the forest or the dwe 
by the sea, need something to remind then ; 
that other and fairer world which 1s invisibie 
to mortal eve. Both the sea and the forest 
of the better 


s of the 


f 
or 


lie nearer to the borderland 
country than do the great thoroughtar 


lanl s he 
workaday world. True, Saint Paul saw th 
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Vision on the road to Damascus, and 


Saint Peter met the ascended Master face to 
face upon the Appian Way ; but the — of the 
ordinary traveller are so blinded by the dust of 
the road, and his ears so deafened by its 
eraffc, that he neither sees the Ineffable Vision 
a hears the music ol the sphere rherefore 
, ie in low-lying midlands, rather than in 
pe by storm-haunted shores, 


heavenly 


mountain region or 


men need the mé¢ 
les made with hands; so that 


Saye which 1 conveyed 





by means of temp : 
the wavfarers on the road to 
Known 1n 


i 


them, too, as 
Emmaus, the Master may be mad 
Breaking of Bread 
Claude’s imagination the exquisite spot 
nd mean- 


10 


Dinglewood Park looked ¢ 
It seemed like the sett of a gem 


n 
1} 
ress. 


which was lost—the frame of a pi ire which 
snot yet painted; or rather, perhaps, like a 
bride who had adorned herself with her jewels 


for a bridegroom who tarried 


preparation [or 
nhis way. Of what avail were her jewels, 
her. walls of emerald, and her pavements of 
hire, if He for Whom she had decked 






herself did not com 
ind Claude most ardently desired that to him 
should be given the honour of placing 


bride ? 


to rejoice ove! His 





» heavenly seal upon this scene of earthly 
equtvy, and of raising in its midst a taber 
le where the Lord God might dwell among 
in that peaceful valley of whispering 
dilands and murmuring strean 
This, then, was how the present state of 
rs appeared to Claude Dut t LD: mar it 
an entirely different asp¢ 
Brought up a he had been 1 n atmo 
phere of intellectual culture, th I arch 
tS Mysticism in no Way appt ed to her 
iched no answering chor n her heart, 
wakened no re nsive mood her spirit 
hrst pl 
wa full of 
l al I re the 
and ard¢ I e | I ( han of 
I I rie t n 
ister, S d 
ed her but tl neither 
ot me | aint or ot 
The ‘ f irdinarvy 
ions Of m er t Dr » the 
l t possible 1 of 1 1 pro 
and comf th we con 
ace Ww I nd rained 
l t Va 
I wane — 
( hn t . j h a 
oes ae 
\t e t I he! t died 
. ut yt he nd her 
1 1 I to 
other 


to the orphaned child. But now Dagmar was 
old enough to understand her bereavement and 
to sorrow accordingly; though even yet it was 
the sorrow of springtime, when the clouds do 
not return after the rain. As long as she lived, 
Miss Fallowfield’s strong personality had ab- 
sorbed and overshadowed her niece: but when 
the elder lady was gone, the girl suddenly 
vrew up and entered into her own intellectual 
kingdom. 

It so often happens in the case of two people 
who are intimately connected with one another, 
that, as long as they are together, their 
diversities of character are marked ; but as soon 
as they are separated, the similarities between 
them come to the front. So it was with Char- 
lotte and her niece. In the lifetime of Miss 
Fallowfield, Dagmar seemed to be the child of 
her Irish father rather than of her English 
mother, but the girl’s Hibernianism was purely 
superficial. At heart she was typically Mer 
cian, as her mother and her mother’s sister 
had been; she was a true daughter of the 
people who dwell in that middle-land which 
lies on either side of the roads that traverse 
England from the marshes of the south and 
the land 
of peaceful, homely beauty, of cheerful pro- 


east to the shores of the western sea 


gress, and of practical success; the land where 
merchandise counts for more than mysticism 
and prosperity for more than romance; the 
rreat plain of the Via Media, the country of 
the middle way. 

Dagmar was imbued with the spirit of the 
road as deeply as was Claude with the spirit 
of the mountain. While he longed to worship 
his Maker on solitary peak and in secret 
place to see the Divine Vision on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, and there to raise a taber 
nacle to commemorate what he had seen—she 
desired just as earnestly to minister to the 
Christ in the person of His little ones, and to 
fulfil, by her duty towards her neighbour, her 
duty towards God, Perhaps the supernatural 
ide of her mission was not so plain to her 
is Was that of his to Claude; she was more apt 
than he to lose ight of the Creator in the 
creature, and to dwell upon the outward and 
visible 1d of life’s sacraments rather than 
upon their inward and spiritual grace; for she 
no more than he, could e cape trom the defect 
of her Litue 


Iler residence with her aunt had been the 


eed-time of Dagmar’s existence Though it 
did not take much apparent effect at the time, 
Charlotte broad views and vigorous intel 


lectual lite were now beginning to bear fruit 
In short, Dagmar was learning to think for 
herself. but to do so according to those line 
which Charlotte Fallowfield had laid down 


It was not likely that a young woman ct 
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such mental activity as Dagmar Silverthorne 


would be long in making up her mind how to 
dispose of the large fortune which seemed to 
be within her grasp. It was no hardship to 
her, any more than it was to Claude, to feel 
obligation to spend 
They would 


bound by an imperative 


the bulk of the money in charity. 


either of them pro yably 
ally, had Mrs 


all upon the matter, for they 


have done so eventu- 
Forrester expressed no wish at 
both essen- 
though their 


were 
and philanthropic, 
opy took such different 


of desire to spend the 


tially altruistic 
altrui 
form But thi 
fortune in 


and philanthr 


onene 


charity, whichever of the two in 


herited it, was a bone of contention rather than 
a bond of harmony between them 


nced on the pilgrim’s 


road when he iid (;race be to all 


Saint Paul was far adv 
who 


love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” The 
both saints 


ubstitute tor 


majority of men—and women, too 
and otherwise, would prefer to 


the word “sincerity” the phrase “in our own 


particular way.” It often easier to pardon 
the people who do wrong than the people who 


do right but not ; we ourselves do it to 
forgive actual sinners than rival and opposi 
tious saints. At least so Claude and Dagmar 
found it at thi particular point in their 
respective careers 

Each could have pardoned the other for 


wishing to spend the fortune in selfish pleasure 





and luxuries, as the er would thereby have 
clothed him or het the robe of martvr- 
dom, a most efhcient waterproof! against the 


waves of but neither could quite for 


pive the other for | € in € jually pood in 
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and excellent women wlio have no natural Jo i sy 
ve 


for children, but they are of the same gen 
as the dodo and the roc and the ae 
and it is extremely doubtful if 
is anything but legendary. The women whi 


dislike children may upon the surface 


s€a-Serpent, 
their existence 


appear 
agreeable and amiable creatures. but as a rul | 

; AL aS ¢ ile L 
they are whited sepulchres, concealing son 


secret and hidden rottenness within, The 0 
may pride themselves upon neglecting th, 3 
nursery for the sake of the social circle o 


the political platform; they may maintain that 


the office of a mother is inferior to that of 
epoc h-maker or a 


an 
Never 
would be 
these child-haters that a millston 
hung round 


leader of soci ty. 


theless, nine times out of ten, it 
better for 
should be their necks and the 
into the sea, than that they 
little ones whose 


behold the 


themselves cast 


should offend one of those 


angels do always 
F ather. 

In the second place, Dagmar was one of the 
modern 


Face of the 


school of young women who feel an 


immense interest in and sympathy with their 
It used to be the fashion for womer 


own sex 
idealise regard the 


beings to then 


to admire and men, to 


latter as infinitely superior 


selves, and to consider marriage in the li 





of a boon received rather than a favour be 
stowed But we have changed all that. Al 
though we still believe in the subjection 
the wife and the obligation of the marriage 
yoke, we have ceased to ubscribe { 


of the thrown handkerchief We will 





obey our husbands when once we have marri 
them but nothing will induce ] to 
that it was the and not we wl rigi 
conferred the favour The humility of tl 
female passed away with the Victorian er 
; moder n could no more write M 
Brownings yonnets from the ft 
he co ellen : 
; erhood h 
1 ‘ on h t 
e! ri ! 1 she 
r he 1 tl I I 
‘ ye Th I 
? pit 
ich | 
I I ! I ! 
rT eT 
t¢ n I i 
‘ t J tui { 
n cr the ! 
Vor Haina i i , 
neration kx pt in | 
ept | in nee women 
rival and have become trier 
In thi re ect Daymar ouiivert 
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woman in advance of her time had con- 
ey € 
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mar’s chaperone and com- 
Charlotte Fallowfield had shared the 
f the male in veneral 


mid-Victorian adoration of th 


ithe want of an deep sy! patl y with her 
ig of the women (and 


t of fashion) who openly 


y are fast gou . 
e themsel vt n preferring the other sex 
their own. O irse, women of this per 
n still abc ind will continue to do 
on i the voria tand t they no 
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» Comal P B r Char 
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t dislike he nit eventu 
mart ne 1 i them a 
way Si I \ r x In their 
tortune it w for ther that the 
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Wa a vet voung enough to con ider 
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favour her—to build an orphanage for girls 
of the middle and professional classes, and 
for girls only, so that, at any rate in one in- 
stance, the luck should be on the female side. 
This orphanage should be large and bright and 
airy, fitted with every modern comfort; and 
there should be a beautiful garden all round 
it, where the children might play to their 
hearts’ content. There they should spend 
their childhood and their girlhood, and there 
be trained and educated to take their respec- 
tive parts in the world. And she _ herself 
should rule over them, like a girlish mother- 
superior, and have them taught to become the 
sort of woman whereof she herself approved. 

Such was Dagmar’s dream of what would 
hapnen should the Probate Court decide that 
her aunt’s fortune was now hers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DECISION OF THE COURT. 


| lr was on a bright morning in rly autumn 
that Dagmar came out of Dinglewood Park 
ates on to the old high-road Chere had 
en a slight frost in the night, and the cob- 
ss accordingly were draping the hedges in 


that veil of thick white lace which the latter 
never wear except on an autumn morning. The 
village looked very picturesque in the soft, 


t inshine, with its tall church-spire taper 
iny up into the pale blue sky and the distant 
view had all the charm of myster enveloped 
in the white mist which the in had not yet 

pelled And as Dagmar came out of the 
reat iron gates and stood in the broad high 
vav, she heard the call of the road sounding 


that cal to stranve quest and 
wonderful adventure which youth and health 


lwat hear when they stand in the centre of 


reat high-road, and see its tempting path 
ung forth, on the right hand and on the left, 
into the distant stretches of the unknown 
The irit of the road-—the instinct which is for 
ever saying to the people “Go forward "—-was 
trong upon Dagmar at that moment nd she 
felt a longing to go forth to meet her fate. 
\ he came out of the gat Claude hap- 
pened to emerve from the vicar ‘ a coin- 


cidence which would have been more remark- 
able had not the vicarage windows comm led 
the drive leading from the hall to the road 
“Where are you off to?” he asked, coming 
across and joining Dagmar. 
“For a good long spin; I feel just in the 
mood for it I want to walk off all those tire- 


some cobwebs that Mr. Duncan has been weav- 


ing in my brains for the last few months. 
I’m getting thoroughly sick of that silly old 
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claims of the tw 


a never-ending 


the two young peo] 
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views as to the wi 
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faces, and a tale 
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that people’s being dead makes . ame 
different when they were alive. eta 
humbug pretending that it does.” 7? 
“I don’t agree with you.” (He never did 
agree with her “To me it seems that death 
sets a sort of halo round the departed— 
makes them somehow sacred and sg; ictifi 
don’t you know: . prea: 
But though reverence might be one of 
Claude’s most marked virtues, his present 
audience was totally incapable of appreciat- 
ing that side of his character. “No, I don't 
know anything of the kind. At least, it doesn’t 
make them sacred and sanctified to me, unless 
they were sacred and sanctified when they 
were alive. And it’s simply absurd to say that 
training men for the pulpit is more important 
than training women for the hearth-rug, as 
you call it—simply absurd! Because, after 
all, it is what men have learnt on the hearth- 
rug that they preach in the pulpit; it is the 
hand that rocks the cradle that really trains 
men for the ministry—-far more than your 
old brotherhoods and monasteries and things.” 
Claude sighed It was o difficult to ge 
Dagmar to see things from the right point of 
view—almost as difficult as to get her to con- 


fine her remarks to any subject which hap- 





pened to be under discussion. She was always 
flying off at a tangent on some side issue which 
had nothing whatever to do with the matter 
in hand, and Claude’s mind—which travelled 
slowly but urely—often found it impossible 
to follow her 

“ How qt ckly you change the 1D)¢ 
he said; “you quite contuse me You were 
talking about my monastery, and then you 

iddenly flew off to Octavi Rainbrow and 
respect fo! the dead: and then, before I’d h 
time to come up to you, you were back at tl 
monastery again.” 

3ut vour mind is a most awfully slow one, 


Claude | should change it if 1 were you. 
People are often all the better for changing 
their mind You might advertise in the Ex- 
chance and Mart, ‘Wanted to exchange a ont 


tortoise-power mind for a _ twenty-hve hare 


power one You’d find it a vast improvement. 
And as to the monastery, I wish you'd give Uf 
the idea altogether Monasterie re m 
wfull illy thing really: I know they a! 

‘Oh! Dagmar, how can you say that? Why 
it was the | he mot! ries that was 
the inspiring and vital force ol! England w 
the Middle Age the cohesive power that held 
everythi together 

Dagmar tossed her head disd nfully. “! 
dare tine were eful enougt en before 
anythi re ensible had been invented 
But now ve ve t rallwa ind telegraphs 


| nape! to cohese Us 
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full of the dear little things. And I shall not 
confine it to orphans who have no parents, | 
shall let in orphan whose parents are too poor 
to educate them properly; and I shall en 
courage well-born and impecuniou parents to 
end their children to me, and well-born and 
impecunious parents, who haven't any children, 
to send me their little nephews and nieces. I 
want to help children, and especially girls; 
and most especially girls of the better classes 

professional men’s daughters and people like 
that—because I think life is so dreadfully hard 
for retined and well-bred virls who haven't got 
any money.” 

*You are right there,” said Claude; “there 
are no people to whom life is harder.” 

“So Aunt Charlotte always said. And just 
think how you'll be robbing those poor littl 
rirls if you go and build your tiresome old 
monastery! The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ought to tackle vou before 
you take the bread out ot tho ( poor children’s 
mouths and build monasteries with it 

‘You are certainly right in saying that life 

cruelly hard for iu pecunious women of the 
better classe especially if, as is generally the 
case, they have never been trained to earn 
said Claude, as usual 


their own living, 
abreast of the last remark but one 

“And if they don’t marry,” added Dagmar, 
‘which they usually don’t nowadays I won- 
der how it is that so many more men marry 
than women?’ 

“But they can't Every man who marries 
must marry a woman, so the same number of 
men and women must vet married.” 

Chen how is it that there are so many more 
invle women left on hand than single men 
demanded Dagmar triumphantly. “It proves 
that more men marry than women if there 
are fewer left single.’ 

“Not a bit of it. It proves that there are 
more women than men to beyin with; so that 
when an equal number of both are married, 


nore women than men must necessarily be 


Well, that comes to the same thing How 
thhle about trifles! ” 
] then the hoot ir w heard 
ve road o1 br I mat 
t \ » WwW 
hit t » for 
nh ‘ l I \t \ nt 
til hild ( 0 ‘ ! 
4 T T ral T ~ 
ait nt i ( 
a) tt { 
and snatched it to one side as the car w ‘ 


upon them kor 





“Swift as thought, Claude dashed after the baby, and snatched it to one side a8 


the car was close upon them” /’. #71 














-oe both Claude and the child 


upon the road in the wake of this 
1 





n he ope ned them 
was standing safe and sound 
the road, the little boy crowing 

d the vehicle—which had so 
eir di ion—was diminish- 
the ( 
, 1 up in the girl’s 
physi al courage 
proved « to such a test, and 
er t I niration a he iW 
erly hold the chil 1 for a second, 
1im ck to the mother, who had 
the cottage in a perfect frenzy 
im] nlendid of you!” she 
hire « et with tears, as he 
I nd joined her again, 
( nonchalance of a young 
vho h t performed an herox 
is slight ishamed of his own 
vas nothing,” he replied carelessly 
fellow w ive d the same.’ 
ncti ed itself to Dagmar’s 
I rl I called you a 
pulchre,” she said; “it was horrid 
t whited at all 
laughed “Oh, no, it wasn’t | 
1 were yuit right, and that | am 
ort of a humbug 
ire ever much better than you 
And you said you 
_— -_ 
») more I d I’m not a good hand 
d talking a lot of 
Th; ort of 
( But I wasn’t going to let a 
r t be cut into mince- 
prevent it; that wa quite a 
To 1 the truth he 
ng rather sr | She also was learn- 
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ing the lesson that a man must be judged by 
his deeds rather than by his lesson 


which no woman completely masters while she 


words—a 


is very young, and which the 
women never master at all. 
“By Jove!” exclaimed Claude; “here’s old 


Duncan coming riding along 


majority of 


the road. I won- 


der what he means by playing about like this 
in office hours.” 


“I know,” Dagmar replied with = swift 


feminine intuition; “he is coming to tell us 
the decision of the court about Aunt Char 
lotte’s money 

“What makes you think that?” 

‘I don’t know what makes me think it, but 


I’m sure of it, all the same.” 

The two young hearts beat fast as the elder 
man approached them and drew rein. Neither 
could hide their excitement at the thought of 
the momentous decision that was about to be 
They had felt that they 
tate 


morniny, 


announced to them. 
their 
that 


were yong to meet 
h-road 


as they started 
out on the hig 
had met it. 

“I was just coming to see you young people,” 
‘on a matter of important 


and they 


Mr. Duncan began, 
business.’ 

Dagmar interrupted know, I 
vou have come to iell us the decision of 
What 
and put us out of our misery 


him “s 
know; 
the court is it Please tell us at once 
The lawyer hesitated 
“Hurry up,” urged Dagmar; 
dreadfully to know 
“Well, then, my dear young lady, it is my 
duty to inform you that the Probate Court 
has followed the precedent of its decision in 
7. Mills, and ha’s settled 
a husband would 
a ship- 
stronver and more vigorous 
Therefore, the fortune 
father’s 


‘we both want 


the case of Sugden 
that in all human probability 
urvive his wife on the occasion of 
wreck, being the 
person of the two 


descends to Forrester, as being his 
heir-at-law 


{END OF CHAPTER THIRTEEN.] 
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< js all very inter sting, you will say, Their distress excited so much sympathy 
what is the need for a special Seamen's that a Society for the Aid of Distressed Sea- 
tal > Cannot sailors be nursed at one men was formed, and Dr. Bob Blake, R.N., 
thor of the large general hospitals ? Surgeon to the Port of London, was ap 
tainly they can, but an ordinary general pointed by the committee to seek out and 
’ 1] is not arranged on lines which enable — assist these deserving men who had worked 
cope with the peculiarities of the sailor so bravely during the troublesome times. 
his life. Sailors are mostly bred up to These sick seamen were then placed 
ecupation from their youth, and retain various workhouses and infirmaries. Natu 
few ‘of the ordinary habits of people ally it was somewhat difficult to attend to 
work on shore [hey are generally so many men scattered in different dir 
i with a total lack of foresight for the tions. Dr. Blake suggested that the com 
ind do not appear to consider the mittee should petition Government for a 











bility of illness o1 misery until it arrives. vessel which could be used as a Sailors’ 
nf rt to-day, and on sea to-morrow, they Hospital. The Admiralty readily grante:! 
% little or no home life, and often find a 50-gun ship called the Grampus, and after 
a lves friendless and alone in sickness wards a larger one, the historic old Dread 
e rules and regulations of most ho nought. She was moored off Greenwich pier 
;limit the period during which the p and remained until the spring of 1870, on 
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Apropos of this, an amusing story Is | 
at the he pital A Greek came into the 
pensary one morning and began a conv 
sation. No one understood what he — 
and as he seemed very excited his tel 


perature was taken. It was above eer 
so he was promptly bathed and put to ® 
He became first of all violent, and | 
sullen, remaining for two days -_ 
Happily another Greek tur! 


food. : 
He was tas 
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up who could speak English. 
to see the patient, and, to everyone 
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at had merely called to visit a friend 
; hospital, and could not at all under- 
ahr tes was being detained in such a 
; This, though humorous, has its 
" side. It shows how entirely help- 
be in a foreign ocuntry, and 
and important it Is to care 


ne can 
necessary 


fr the sick and friendless stranger, 
er all does something to contribute 
- the wealth and importance of this 


tween the Royal Victoria and Albert 
there is a branch hospital of fifty beds. 
riginally intended to be a small out- 
and for drafting the 


to the Dreadnought Hospital.  Las- 
eroes, and all other coloured natives, 
object to be taken far away 
e ships in which they arrive, and 
from the dock seems to fill them 
tive ter Consequently the in- 


department grew until it developed 
regular branch hospital, built and 
ipon the newest and most hygienic 
Here, from time to time, come natives 
irly every tropical country. The 
his has been the establishment 
of the London School of Tropical 
For here the doctors have magni- 

| unique oppor 

f studying the 
parasites Of ma 
nd other diseases 
n empire like ours 
t Very Important 
There are few 
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bed and properly nursed. Altogether the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society has its hands full. 

Unfortunately, while the move from the 
old ship to the Greenwich Infirmary was 
more healthy for the patients, it was not 
more healthy for the Society’s purse. Some 
of the picturesque quaintness was lost. The 
building looked less interesting and _ at- 
tracted less attention than the grand old 
ship which bore the legend ‘ Seamen's 
Hospital,” as it floated on the river. Then, 
too, the idea sprang up that the hospital 
was kept going by Government. Now the 
actual truth is that the Government 
not contribute one single shilling towards 
the income of the Society, nor does the 
institution receive any benefit from Govern- 
ment beyond the use of the hospital at a 
nominal rent. With the exception of an 
income of £3,500 per annum from invest- 
ments, the hospital is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. Now, con- 
sidering that about 30,000 patients were 
treated by the hospital last year, and that 
everything must be done on the most 
hygienic and scientific lines, it is easy to 
see that £3,500 cannot go far. 

The hospital boasts yet another claim to 
sympathy—it is the oldest marine charity 
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The House over the Way. 


An Australian Story. 


By CORA 
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her, but lived opposit 


ith chocolate shutters 


eighbour Hler children 


ix and a tiny girl 

so neatly dressed, to 
bird, whose sunny 
by several inches 

d, which was older 


Vv were nice littl 


trai | 1 manly 
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ly micliti f 
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b l to add ' 
, ; f Mi 
| by 
f | 


d how we enjoyed it 


orangeries, races mn 
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rite ray the 


dq our own 
What jov wl 


ecial 
i 


woe it could ur 
mud'y pant ind 

quences when we were 
forbidden tree in 


like Eve, we plucked 


LAINES. 


times—and would again It was all so pretty 
with its banks bedecked with periwinkle and 
sparaxia and wild flowers, all overhung with 
loquat and fig trees and sweet-smelling native 
these, in turn 


shrubs ; out-topped by giant 


gums, close by the lucerne paddock on one 
side, and a very king of india-rubber trees 
and cork elms on the other For my story 
is Australian, and it is very remiss of me not 
to have said so before ; also, after beginning 
my story, toturn aside in memory to the dear 
old home 

When I married I went far away from the 
Park to live, and did not return to it until 
ten years later, and found the Thomas family 
opposite 

We were too busy for ever so long to trouble 
much about our neighbours, but they were 
anxious to be friendly, and nodded and smiled 
as they passed and saw anyone about ; but 
it was really ‘‘ Aunt dear,’’ an elderly maiden 
sister of Mrs. Thomas, who constantly reminded 
us of our neighbours. She lived in a suburb 
nearly two miles away, in a dear little house 
and, I should imagine, had sufficient means 
to keep her in comfort She was evidently 


wrapped up in her younger sister and_ het 


babi and looked on them as her special car 
im Life So hardly a day passed but she arrived 
Polly 


driving her tiny pet pony and seated 


in the quaintest little basket carriage whos 
rumbl Iways contained goodies "’ of some 
sort, Lam sure nd clothes made and mending 
don I should never have known of het 


arrival half the time but for the Coo-ce—¢ 00-ce 


with which iways announced her coming 


Readin workin play or singing it 


I could not 


summons 


reached me or mne time 
imagine who it was, or whence the 
came; but I discovered that it had to do 
with the house over the way, for no sooner 
COO- O¢ 


would “ Aunt dear 
road than door and gate would fly open, and 


sound up the 


some, if not all, in the house opposite would 
run out to welcome her, and either open the 
big gates to admit Polly or else assist to 
tie her up to the paddock fence next to us 
under shelter of the big gums, or, oftener still 
Aunt dear’ did it 


all to her own satisfaction 


would stand by whik 


It always took me time to get things just 


right, especially in winter, when a protecting 

























































f trapped on Polly to keep her 
warm and comfortable After ‘‘ Polly,’”’ the 
basket was the next consideration, and there 
was always a cluster of heads over it, my 


et little maid’s often amongst them when 


was being opened, and the excitement was 
inter [ always wanted to take a peep 
myself Then each, with hands or arms full, 
would disappear into the house, and as a rule 
Aunt dear’ at least was not seen again for 
some hours to come I noticed the basket 


never went away empty I shrewdly suspect 
it held odds and ends to be finished, and perhaps 
a cake, or a bottle of home-made ginger wine, 
in recognition of all the nice things brought 
up the week before Poor Aunt dear”! 
How the children loved her! And how she 
spoilt them, loading her little carriage with 
them, my Betty for one never missing a drive 
to the end of the road, if it were possible! 
How often have I enjoyed the pretty sight, 
peeping through the drawing-room curtains 


at them 


miling at their pleasures and listen- 
ing to their shrieks of delight, when *‘ Polly ’ 
went werry ’’ fast, or whisked her tail in a 
manner truly alarming to them, and discon- 
certing to the flies audacious enough to settle 
on her fat little back 

As time passed, we saw in an incidental way 
a good deal of the life and habits of our neigh- 
bours. He was a great dog and poultry fancier 
and a refuge and strength to us when our fowls 
showed signs of sickness or our faithful curly 
black-and-white Newfoundland was ailing 


Before the shows, Mr. Thomas was always 





busy The first thing in the morning hard at 

it ingin ind whistling as he washed and 

1 his golden collies and rough terriers 

pa 1 ich of his feathered flock as he 

d worthy of competition on these aus 

pi l Occaslol \fter breakfast otf to 

I h as paint and ( as a new 

1 always brisk ( in the evening 

l er ovel when we wt ittin out in the 
for it was very hot t immer day 

ld see the fl f 1 | 1, among his 

1 ke l | sing i 

l bout D I ind it 

is ol 1 past midni the light w t 

out, and | e re ce way 

\ft 1 weck or mo t of thi 

t would arri wi i nad Ve knew 

t if ot ull tiie mtinvent ol poor 

bi ind dogs Wa ypoing into tlre big exhibi 

1i0n buildir where our \ are held to be 


judged, and felt it was rather an anxious time 
for their proud master 
But he was mostly successful, and we used 


to feel pleased later on when we went to see 
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so many “ Firsts ”’ attached to his cages 
pens. But oh! the din and the dust of S} 


Days! One felt bewildered and choking ’ 


and 
came away with a hazy impression of thin 
in gener il. exc ept the fact of having lost one 
friends in the crowd, of seeing everybody 


V 


wished to—in the distance—and finally 


rr, 


turning home with an assured headache 


IC 
the evening, and sadly out of temper 


I love shows in the abstract or in cool weather 
but not when the thermometer stands at Gun 
figures They are too realistic, and I shudder 
now—not with cold, but at the remembrance 
of being one of a perspiring crowd, covered with 
dust, conscious of the filthy condition of my 
white frock, and the dirt-laden rivulets running 
down my scarlet cheeks and plastering my 
hair to my forehead 

rhere are some individuals, however, wh 
do not allow trifles such as these to worry them 
called nerves, and lack imagination, mayb 
Happy such, and to be envied, for no doub 
life is what we mostly choose to make it 
to make it, or mar it 

But again I am forgetting my story. In- 
deed, I hardly remember where I was. Ah 


\ 


yes. So the days flew by. Hot, trying 


a 
and we continued to spend our evenings 
and sometimes our nights, out of doors. As 
most of them were still and breathless, every 
sound was audible, and it was impossible not 
to hear s¢ raps ot onversation from our neigh 
bours over the way, who were also on tl 
verandah. and to see too—for our hedge was 
then in its infancy, and their house stood 
higher than ours, and the bright lights in 
rooms lit up all the front of it 

How tedious those months must have b 
to her! But they were all gilt-edged 


loving care How rood he was to her ! H 


he spoilt and petted her, and tried to! 
the long evenin pa pleasantly ! Hew 
ing and play as lo is she liked, placing 
lounging chair by the open window 
he could both 1 hear We would 
words of tha ind) = pral ft Ne 
inquiries from him fo co t and“ \\ 
ild 1h 1 ( I k ww twoO 
favourite | losti For | 
and Kathleen Mavourne 
The summer pa d ind om lovely hrs 
April Miss Dorothy irrived and was duly 


lor 


worshipped Mr. Thomas used to sing loud 


and oftener as he went about his work outsict 





. ’ 1 hear hil 

-I think to make sure she should near 
—_— a S 
and to remind her 0! hl 


their baby daughter 


in the quict room 


love and pride u 


Fhe child proved delicate ind aused them 














ny an and sleepless night. 


anxious But 
at of that, so long as they had her, and 
uld keep her? Nothing was too much 
‘uble. She lived and grew, but so slowly that 
yhen nearly old she more 
like a baby of two. 
To make the matter worse it was summer 
and the heat intense, the thermometer 
stering from 95° to 110° in the shade 
after day And the awful nights !—little 
And the houses, having 


ma 





three years was 





er than the days. 


ttle chance to cool, were like ovens—stifling. 
the with a 
temperature of 96° and outside all 
, It was a terrible summer, 


heat for a 


It was useless opening windows 
more 
through the night 
we had several 
srtnight and a month ata time, relieved by 
noccasional cool night or two, which saved us 
Never shall I forget 


but a 


bouts of such 


lespair, ane 


native or one 


summer; no one 
Australia knows 
ch heat and its attendant 
after night after 
longs the 
and hope 


cloudless 


has lived many years in 


day 
into 
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. sign of change; 
back at 
rrible longing remains 

time 
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suc h a 
-the 
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God ! doors 
S stood 1d open the cool 
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would itly add 
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our 
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to the success and 





ough the 
and 
one’s friends discussing the 


sun wa 
was cool sitting 
erits of the game was all very pleasant. 
I liked the luncheon hour \ party 
always met in the paddock over 
informal meal talked hard 
of the possibilities and probabilities 
iit Fame 





large 
and 


between cach 


It was like a delightful 


each took our little 


bout on the dry 


impromptu picnic 
bundle of food and sat 
in the comfortable, 


omy wagonette of my kind friend and neigh- 


Prass, or 


ir. We were alwavs a large and jolly party, 
relatives and friends increasing its original 


imber of eight and nine to twenty or more, 
ll most enthusiastic and interested, especially 
) aS a son of my friend, and one of the world’s 
— cricketers, was in the field. 
low excite 


And our litt le 


always were ! 
parcels, when opened, proved a 


Succession of prize packets, 


d and hungry we 


one revealing 
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cucumber and another tomato sandwiches, or 
or chicken, and delicious cakes and 
nice things generally. The pleasant rivalry, 
too, and triumph, when one dainty was pre- 
ferred before the others! ‘‘ Have you another 
of those delicious tomato sandwiches to spare ? ”’ 
sounded so nice in the ears of their gratified 
owner. But a great feature in these merry 
little feasts was the buttered yeast cake-loaf 
my friend invariably brought, and which came 
in after the sandwiches as a pleasant finish. 
And the tea we drank! How refreshing ! 
There is nothing, to my mind, to take its place. 
How it figures at any time in any place, always 
welcome, but nicest of all as “billy tea’’! 
Why, an Australian picnic could not recog- 
nise itself without its ‘ billy tea,” the great 
feature in it. 

The pleasant business and fun in it all— 
choosing the best spot to light the fire, and 
the safest, for one wanton spark might set 
whole tracts of country ina blaze; gathering 
sticks, eye for them and the other 
for snakes, which sometimes look so like them ; 
then the and 
larger, to the 


cheese, 


with one 


criss-crossing of twigs, smaller 


final 


make a 


two large, strong pieces 
laid on top to comfortable and safe 
seat for ‘* billy 
tumble through 
from gathering fern and heather, inadvertently 
kicking the end of one of the aggressively long 
“billy,” and 


Sometimes he gets a nasty 


someone coming in, perhaps 


sticks supporting sending him 
rolling into the creek close by—just when he 
is boiling, too! After the first look of con- 
sternation, how we laughed! For oh! if you 


have never seen it, you cannot possibly imagine 


how funny it all is sut he usually sticks to 


his tight-fitting lid, and is fished out, perhaps a 


little cooler than when he went in, but none 
the worse, as he is replaced and soon boiling 
again, and ready for the little bag of tea, 


which is popped in with some difficulty, for 
it is no joke to take the lid off a boiling “ billy,” 
I can 


assure you. 


‘Tis the greatest folly 

Not to be jolly, 

That's what [ think,” 
at Australian picnics at any rate, when we 
boil the “billy ’”’ for tea. 

Cricket, then, and pleasant weather lasted 
a week, and you can imagine, after the terrible 
heat we had endured and all the miseries it 
entailed, how we enjoyed our emancipation. 
It was the end of my third day at cricket; 
stumps had just been drawn, and as the Austra- 
lians had made a splendid win nearly every one 
of the thousands present was in the highest 
spirits, and wildly delighted with the success 
of our men, in which my friend’s son, and his 
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‘*Hardly a day passed but she arrived driving her tiny pet pony’ 
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runs, had so materially 


rates were thrown open, and 
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found 
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xit, I, with others 
the 


ars citywards 


mad 

almost 
found no 
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pedestrians who 


but crowded 


sheltering plane trees 
planted all along then 
vere less. selfish and 

ld condescend to hang 


instead of edgewise ; 


ild be more beloved and 
is, the largest of them 
shade and one cannot 
in such a hot, dry cli 

time without rain, and 


iless heat making summer 


leaves of our native and 
ld not hang the right way, 
vrong Doubtless the hot 
any rate, Nature no doubt 
rstands what is best for 
Life, she is a little con- 


rate, we must just be thank- 


all 
of the crowd, and I 
‘* Wobert ”’ 
intry, and the children 
My 


ecs at 
ly out 


n home 


nor cousin 


€ co 


swect 


wee Betty confided to me she “ would not feel 
cousin ‘ Wobert’ pockets until he axed 
ler to’’—not f anvfing, she was ater 
nined.”” But her resolve was a little 
prematur¢ ISI Wobert the most 
ibsent-minded bachelors, forgot to “‘ axe 
and did tice at all the patheti 
l ind « in her eves It was 
late ilmost gone, when lhe 
enly rer ind Betty's faith in 
I Wob restored, and her belief 
blished of his por kets, at 
I paper bag full of the 
S on eld perpetual occupancy 
) baby ! er faith should ever be 
ed in tl “iness of mankind ! 
[ was hurric dressing for dinner after 
long driv me of the maids came 
e and said 
Please, m do you know that Mrs 
nas 1S ver ull [They say she is dying 
What, ] 1 said “It must be an 
, eratiol mistake, surely She seemed 
money well Saturday I saw her in the 
len with band and children; _ he 
busy and si ing away as usual, and yester 
S Wi bout, and everything seemed 
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all right, and to-day is only Monday. There 
must be some : ; 

“No, ma’am; they 
state over there. The 
last night and most of the day 
true.” 

‘Who is with her ? 

‘‘Her sister and two 
‘Aunt dear ’’! 
in the house over the way 

I almost felt ashamed of my own light-heart- 
and but I had 
known nothing of the trouble of my neigh- 
I went to my husband and told him 
what Jane had said, and, seeing Mr. Thomas 
pacing the verandah, he went and 
found it was all too true—Loveand Death were 
contending at the door of the house over the 
way. Without warning, a convulsion had 
seized her, as was begging one of the 
nurses to take some breakfast and rest, as she 
‘““must be tired.’’ Then unconsciousness, in 
which she still remained. All was being done 
that doctors and good nurses could do. And 
the fight between Love and Death went on. 

Oh! what a masterpiece that is of G. F. 
Watts’! It seemed to me that I could see 
the actual figures as he portrays them in his 
wonderful picture, wrestling with one another 
for entrance at that door over the way—so 
terribly What if it had been at ours 
that they were standing ? My beloved and 
I looked at one another and saw in each other’s 
eyes the and the anguish of the 
might have been, written there. 

Later, I went across to see if I could get, 
As I reached the 
his little chil- 


mistake.”’ 

dreadful 
was there all 
I’m sure it is 


all in a 
doctor 


are 


I said. 


nurses, ma’am.”’ 


So there was trouble 


‘ 


Poor 


edness happy careless day, 


bours 


across, 


she 


near. 


question, 


anything for them. 
meet me with 


or do 
gate he came to 
dren 
** Mr. 
I cannot believe i 
** Neither 


time 


Thomas,”’ I said, ‘‘ this is so sudden. 


t 
t 

I, Mrs 
evening 


-so happy 
I’m 


can England 


this yesterday and now 


afraid she is dying 


‘Oh, don’t say that I said You must 
not give up hope so soon “ 

No, no, I will not trying to pull him 
self together; ‘‘ but I have been in such 
dread all along. Her mother left her, a tiny 
thing, just such another as our Dolly here ; 
and now 

One's helplessness at such a time is ove! 


whelming ; I silent 


Then: ‘‘Can I do anything to help you ?” 


Was 


\ despairing shake of the head 

‘Shall I take the children to-morrow 
leave you free ?”’ 

Ah! that was kind, but they were his only 
he would miss them so now. But— 


and 


comfort ; 




















































would take them it would be best. 
ymised 


Then, bit by bit, he 


told me the whole 
sad story, how she had suffered through the 
dreadful heat For there was no rest or 
comfort in her bed or anywhere else such 
weather, and she was tired to death ; yet how 


bravely she had kept about, and had been doing 


up to the last, only giving in on Sunday even 
asked the tea 


I told her she would be all right if I got 


} 


ing when she him to get 


her a cup of tea,’”’ he said, ‘‘and she kept 
quite quiet; but it was no good, and she 
got worse instead of better And the horrid 
night of anguish and suspense set in, that 
scemed to overwhelm his soul and leave it 


d lat 

But hope revived with the morning, when 
the doctor told him his wife was resting quietly 
and wanted to see him, and he went in and 


stooped down to her 
Better. love ? 
Yes, deat 


But the doctor was 


and their lips had met 


she answered in a weak voice 


evidently not satisfied 


for he waited on until the time had passed 


i vhich dangerous symptoms usually appear 
nd left, only to be recalled within the hour 
to find the battle real between Love and 
Death had truly begun in earnest 
I could not rest the remainder of that day 


ind through the long hour of the night 





when suspense, like thi vord of Damocle 
h r over that home; so ] t vigil In my own 
room, hoping and praying for the life hanging 
in the balance so close to m« It was not 
u the dark t l l l place to 
€ daw 1 i the hi Wa still burning 
| i her windo that hope revived 
1 | I Saw t do I 
é it looki tired but ind 
ha t re hu 
I 1 by tl hand, t I kne ied 
ly h iu! i 
$ nt | 
I I { ove! rc] Va ihe 
4 I that 1 presence for 


ldren I! 1 wi e that d j 

I { to ¢€ ib] \I i i ind pp 

A + + + ‘ . 
) iI { 

bad eded d in turn to reh 

() ; ird } j , 

| } i 1 t 

13 
‘ +} 
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and joy at her sister’s almost miraculous return 

to consciousness and life . 
The 

touched 


beloved one, whose 
the 


Slowly, very 


fe« t 
dark 


had almost 
river, lived 
slowly, she gained strength. by: 
it was many weeks before I again saw he ‘ 
the and heard him whistling and 
singing about as of yore 





waters of the 





verandah 


And there was again sunshine and laughter 


in the house over the way 





* * * * * * 

I have just discovered this manuscript 
written years ago now, and they have brought 
changes, and many, many things have } 
pened since I wrote it 


Other people have come and lived !ong since 





the 

pianos 
The 

another part of the world far 

himself to his 


well 


over way, and we sincerely wish that 


“had never were”! 
crossed the 


Thomases have 


from he 


re. H 


1s devoting business in which 
the children are grow 


Aunt dear 


he is doing and 


ing strong and big " 


roes some- 


times to stay with them, and once or twice 
they have come over to her, and she 


me and little Betty— 
little 
with Polly,”” but not the 
I had not the courage to 


brought them up to se« 
the 


riage 


first time in the quaint basket car 
second al 


ask what had bec yme 


of them I fancy Polly ”’ must be dead, and 
the carriage sold, for I see Aunt dear 
about sometinm« always busy in good works 
but never driving “ Polly 


I go back in memory to the time when | 








coo-ee "’ came up the road ind know t! 
were happy days for me, as well as for 
neighbours over the way 

I have no babi now Betty is just 
sweet, but g1 tall and big, and has learnt 
long ago to pl ince her r’s and ws. 9 
ha no longer a kind cousin ‘‘ Wobert,” t 

ir coat v1 1 ric and capacious po 
ilwa vaitl be rifled and for 
othe mating ; ‘ 1S dr wing nig 
they will be flyi to nests of their ow 
r finding dut ind work to take them awa} 

mm t old one in which they have been s 
lon lovil ind loved 

I cannot k them always, I know, but 
will pray, as t leave the old nest, that al 
vill be well wit them. and that they ma 

live as to 1 the world a little better 
f their comi i it 

\ ( t 1 char ged and grown 

ldren. 1 iden: and the heds 
» hi vt is I sit at my draw! 

. window ‘tine this I can no longer 


t he 
























































who has had charge of a 
or other entertainment 

stalls required, must have been 
ick with the lack of original ideas for their 
truction. Broadly speaking, it may be 
at bazaar stalls have more points of 
emblanct the proverbial two peas, 
ot to be a 
construct 


\VERYONE 


|: church bazaat 
4 


ire 








1 +} 
! 


1 
I 


ines, costing 
usual hap 

proving 
by 


} 


] 
ill ind 
how 
ISINCss 
{ 


ore 


thought 
h trouble 
vhere a 
used, 


IS 


] ty 


om one 
frame to 

utt thus 
ehtly damaged 
and usable 


ine 
ne, 


purpose some 
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Novel Notions for Bazaars. 
By CHARLES EDWARD SEARLE. 


of the bazaar and the place where it is to 
be held. Try to make things harmonise as 


much as possible, and not have one stall 
interfere in any way with its neighbours. 
If a stall draped in the national colours 
desired, be 
“patriotic ”’ 


careful to avoid the usual 
bunting, and drape the red, 


1s 











. 
D FOARID we 








In fact, many 
ut bunting 
ding Most 
decorations 
saving time 
is valued 
the colours 
ideration thi 


made 
last 


be 


the 


can 
at 





to be used, 
general plan 








THE DOLL HOUSE 


white and blue in solid masses wherever 


possible. Do not use cheap printed flags, 
but if any are wanted, borrow some good 

ones. 
Ihere are features in some of the stalls 
here described that can be 


used in others. For instance, 
by changing the decorations 
and draperies of the magazine 
booth an entirely different 
effect can be produced. By 


using new cork bark on the 
frame instead of cloth, and 


leaving off the dormer window 
and other embellishments, the 
doll house will make a very 
good log cabin. The same 
frame, built any size to suit, 
can be covered with brown 
paper, on which pasted 
every kind of advertisement, 
and so treated makes an ideal 
shop. 

The 


name 


Is 


the 
stall 


Doll House, 


indicates, 


as 
a 


Is 
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where dolls and toy 
The details of Constructios 
are not complicated, and the 
labour and cost are slight _ 

The plan (No. I) shows thic 
stall six by eight feet, outsid 
measurement, but it can . 
made any size desired. Fig 
build the rough frame of ty 
by-fours, shown in the sma 
drawing No. 2 in the 


Salle 
picture The upright post 
are each seven feet long 
that the opening above 
counter will be that hig! 
Phi braces are of one-inc! 
boards, and a one-inch striy 
nailed to the floor to 1 
ceive the tacks which hold 
the bunting at the bottom 
The support for the counte 
is two feet six inches above 


the floor, and the slanting 


display shelf in the rear 
the same height at the front 
ed The roof is what 
carpenter calls “ half pitch, 
that is, the rafters are placed 
at an angle of forty-five de 


grees, thus making a _ right 
angle at the gables. 

Strips are nailed across tl 
gable ends about two 


apart, so that the cardboard 
‘windows ”’ can be securely 
tacked to them. Nail anothe 
trip between the two 

st it each side, about t 


eet down trom the top ot! 


finished drawing. The 
ih roof beards (only 
of which are hown In dl 
ng No. 2) project four me 
ond the rafters all aro 
the tram Phe root Is tl 
covered with building pa 
which should be red or br.ck 
coloul fack on this p 
lengthwise, keeping itsm 
Leave enough at the eds 
to fold around and tack ! 
the under side of the 
‘eecting roof boards, so a! 
present a neal appeal 
from below 
Phe chimney 3s or 


verted oap-box, notcned ¢ 










































ds to fit 

in place 
overed with 
nted red. 
W th cha 
he dorm 


lk 


the 


\ 


(A A) 


+ 


Before being 
this box are 
paper, 
are drawn 


the roof. 
ur sides of 
1 building 


} 


ick yoInts 


or 


on the front roof 1s 
small drawing No. 3. 
boards foot wide 
(A A), saw the ends 
f forty-five degrees, and 
ith cleats nailed to the 
This makes the peak, 
right angle. The two 
1 the position shown 
Chen nail securely 
r position Put on t 
and sam le 
the sides B B and the ex- 
vith the I 


th 
one 
oft 


hu 
covel as tl 
white bunting. 

the ‘‘ window,” 
ide and two long, made 
with painted black 


tack 
il | 
make a hole to 
to which the cardboard 
stick, and a_ halt 
yr enough to reach clea 
uin roof and be securely 
“posed end place a ball 
tain poles. 

h seems to support the 
heavy cardboard. Tack 
as sl in the small 
bottom of the picture. 
projection, will be noticed 
he bracket which touches 
the 


window 


1IOWNn 


over and tack to 
from heavy cardboard in 

hown in the upper left- 
ld 1 painted black 


shi 
the stick and bracket 


like manne lhe letters 
cut Irom white papel 
1d of the hield. 

1 the te it two hok 
own, Insert the larg 
or wood), and slip over 
Into | n All these 
t] end windows ”’ 
ire made beforehand, so 


tion a oon a 


tiles on the paper roof 
then draw in with black 
ink. With proper fore- 
done before the papet 
roof. Otherwise, great 
t to break through the 
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paper covering the spaces between the roof 
boards. 

Plait and tack the white bunting round 
the outside and the columns. Drape the 
coloured material to cover all ragged edges, 
as indicated. Cover the baseboard with 
the coloured bunting before it is nailed in 
place. Inside, the bunting on the sides and 


the ceiling may be all of one colour or 
“alternated ’’ with the white. 
The boards should be covered with the 


bunting before being inserted in their places, 
so as to give a finished appearance to the 
stall. In that way there are no rough edges 
left hanging out. 

If the young women who take charge of 
the stall make up as dolls, and dress in colours 
to harmonise with the decorations, the effect 
will be uniform and characteristic, giving 
the diverting novelty of something different. 

The Gipsy Camp is always an indispensable 
and attractive feature at a bazaar. The 
tent Is a small tent borrowed for the occasion. 
Instead of having the usual guy ropes, place 
a post at each corner inside, and at each 
side on top of these posts nail a two-by-four 


rail. Fasten the roofs and sides to this rail, 
thus avoiding the offensive ropes. Brace 


the posts to the floor inside so that they are 
perfectly firm. 

Outside the tent we have the “ pot-luck” 
kettle, arranged on a tripod by the door. 
This kettle (a large old-fashioned one) is half 


filled with some bran, in which are mixed 
numerous tags or checks, each bearing a 


number, which entitles the holder to a small 
prize from the array of gifts laid out inside 
the tent. If some of these objects are 
amusing there will be plenty of fun for the 
gipsy’s patron 

Che tripod to which the kettle hangs is 
made of three rough poles seven or eight 
feet long. Wire them together and set up 
as shown. The kettle is hung about two 
feet above the floor, so as to allow ample 
room for the electric “ fire’’ underneath. 
To make the fire, take a box large enough 
to accommodate an ordinary electric fan. 
Should the fan be too cumbersome, make 
a hole through the side of the box, and 
let the base standard stick through. 
Inside and above the horizontal fan place 
the lights as shown in the small sketch. 
Over the top end of the open box fasten 


Ol 


a coarse wire screen; to this screen are fast- 
ened in turn numerous red silk or tissue- 
paper streamers in the manner shown in 
the small sketch at the left of the kettle. 


These streamers are of varying length and 
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nt at the end. Pile up fire- The sail 1 mad of Strips of bunting 

| the box, so as to hide every- stitched together alt rnately, as showa It 

‘ ex t the screen. The fan blows’ the small drawing at the upp r left pani, 
{ treamers up against the bottom of the This sail m curve slightly at. the “w 
kett t ining up from and bottom edges, that it will present 
e effect is mystifying and beautiful. — bellied appearance when drawn tight, Stitch 
tric lighting is impossible, use an a small cord all around the edge of the sail 


OI ry lantern with red globe, piling the that tl un Will be equalised, Soy 


v ly around it the top edge with twine to the “ spar,” 
~™ \ oe P ae | a ae e..J ae ' : ’ 
i Ve! lan Ar although rather COM Mon Dam ) a ie, Which must | 
sn ex lingly o1 il and attractive, fastened to the 1 t at the point G. To} 
Ge ary : “egies ; a2 , ~ | t G. To | 
an ( clab cS, U proper po 1 the lorward point of th 
( t lest of th | must be about one { 


In Iront of th 
If t n t that is good for prow (D). TI forward end of the spar 
- ‘ r 1 saat] _— ay 
1 out, must be I WV La 101 ord to the prov 
tion foran so that it will keep tl rel 
] 
‘ 


la ‘ative positior 
} ! { bottom left in shown in the completed d1 wing. The loo 
as the attendant corner of the sail Is now drawn down tight ; 

to stay 1 in a cramped and fastened with a cord to the stern. Th | 


position, The making of the argosy without — gives the sail the appearance desired. Mak 
{ Ola real boat as a foundation requir a banner « tw narrow strips of bunting 
, few boards with which to build the and hang at the top of the mast. Trim th 
ul with the sti of bunting, streamers 
bit tal t » h boards twelv and paper flag as indicated. 
1 wide and fourteen feet long, and Red and yellow, red and green, or green 
ie ends as shown in the small and yellow are recommended for the bunting 
A. With cleats fasten the eight-inch round the base of the craft. Beginning at 
hown in the same drawing. Next the bow witha festoon of bunting and flowers 
c t the two end howninC, Cut continue the material all around the top | 
out the prow from an inch board about four edge of the boat, gathering the cloth a little 
lect long and twelve inches wide, as shown at the three places where the shields ar , 
). The end pieces (C) are then nailed These shields are round-edged “ patty-pans 
t end of A, and the four-foot ‘‘seat’’ with a small rosette in the centre of eacl t 
in B is fastened at about the middle Be careful to have the draperies at the b 
of t irame as indicated. The two loose cover the opening under the strip shown 
r bow s are then drawn together by D. Tack the bunting around the bottom 
means of a twisted cord, and the prow (D) gathering it in the manner shown. Cover 
rted. A small bolt is put through the the tacked edge with a narrow strip 0 t 
pieces thus joined, to prevent any bunting, gathered at intervals in rosettes t 
ely nailed be- as indicated, and you are ready to sal 


<> hohe 
— 





cords are 1 away. g 
| thus formed is set up on three Appropriate articles to sell in such2 , ] 
li 1 one h un ler ... Lhe tall are {] we¥»s, pape r goods, sweetmeals 


must b ecurely braced length- fruits, and a variety of similar bmght ' 

\ o that the frame will stand perfectly coloured things. The y should be piled hig 
! ter this tl at the bow and at the bow and stern, where they will mak 
must be fitted in. This will giv a bounteous display. If the attendants ' 

| strength. Take a narrow strip, dress in brilliant Venetian costumes ™ ( 

I ecurely to the prow and ide , complementary shades, the red and green ; 

the small drawing D. AIl the ex sail stretched from the mast behind wi t 

| part I tained [ k and the boat top olla dazzling a group of colour as cou! ‘ 


t, which is about fifteen feet long, The rar Bowl, which is the stall ! 
Lin B. About twely etmeats, is noticeable for its four ~ Tock 
| I 1 th f] lasten {four wires ( , sticks \ ch su ort tl { : Thick Pp t 
3) ' ends down id swith red and wi bunting wrapped diagol ( 
laste! I t { l th Doat al round t m, as the colours run =" 
ht is rmint stick, a easily made. Th t 
the 1 WIT n a light frame, on whl f 








ze can be obtained instead. 


stretched red and white bunting gathered 
loosely. “Diamond dust” is sprinkled 
the whole to give it a sugary ap 
Tl . stat 11 ut imple in construction, 
1 1s built as 1 lows : 
First set up the four corner posts (A), 
h are eight feet six inches long. Nail 
| rely bi to the floor, then 
t f r the counter. The face 
he top 1 f this frame (E) is about 
y inci { I ot the po ts, two feet 
x inches | ind secured by crosspieces 
The 1 r should be one foot six 
1 » hold the goods for 
as il 1 booth of this deserip- 
there is no other place to display 
In nailing it in place, the front 
se should project two inches beyond 
face of |] [his counter when finished 
covered wit loth, or oilcloth, in case 
monade, or similar drinks, is sold. Seven 
1p irom t r, connecting the posts, 
the top piece (F F). Then build 
out the columns as follows :—Cut out four 
urd disks for each column, like B at the 
of the sketch at the left. Considerable 
rk can b ved, however, 1f a sufficient 
mber of barrel heads of about the right 


Have a hole 


t entre of h disk two by four inches, 
fit round the posts. The pieces are 
Id together by cleats, as indicated in B, 
1 are put t ther at the bottom of the 
st, then slipped up and nailed in proper 
tion, or t may be put in place before 
eces F are put on. Now all round and 
the edge of the disks nail the lath G closely 
+} 


joints as indicated, to 
(Only a few of the 


gether, breaking 
ereater strength. 


ths are sh in the drawing.) 

The lath is covered with building paper 
tacked smooth, and this in turn is covered 
vith white cloth Now take a strip of red 


x folded to about eight inches in 
and beginning at the top of the 
nd onally, exposing about 

nch yf ite between each coil of 
red. Fasten with enough tacks to hold 


rely in taking care to keep the 
lL perl th. 

Across thi nti nd nailed to the cross- 

F, on ¢ ce a two-by-four girder, 

pport the ntre of the roof. In the 

of thi rder place an upright piece 

IX f Ihe bettom is nailed 

virdet ! the whole made perfectly 

it two teet trom 
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the top and brought back and secured to 
the pieces F. 

The bunting roof is now put on, alternat- 
ing the red and white. The strips are cut 
the right length, gathered at one end, and 
tied securely to the upright piece just above 
the wires. The loose ends are then tacked 
to the crosspieces F. The goods must bé 
drawn quite tight and gathered a little wher 
tacked. It is unnecessary to fasten th 
edges of the bunting together in any way. 

If one cares to go to a little extra trouble, 
the goods can be used in this roof without 
cutting, by merely starting at one corner 
and drawing the material backwards and 
forwards from sides to peak, fastening and 
tacking in turn until the entire space is 
covered. A little ingenuity must be used in 
tac king at the sidk $, and quit a litth material 
will be “ lost’ here, but this will be covered 
when the strip of bunting is tacked around 
the edge of the canopy. This strip of bunting 
is gathered at the centre, and a large rosette 
is tacked on in the manner indicated in the 
drawing. Also make a festoon on each 
column as shown. 

The finishing touch is the sugar bowl. 
Get a large, light barrel—an apple barrel 
preferred—saw in two in the centre, tack 
the hoops securely in place, and knock out 
the head. Across the inside nail a brace, 
as seen in the small sketch C. Cover the 
shell thus formed with white cloth, care- 
fully plaiting same and tacking on the inside. 
Next place in position so that the lower 
edge of the barrel just touches the “ hips ” 
of the roof, and nail through the brace to 
the centre pole. A strip of bunting is 
fastened around the lower edge of the so- 
called bowl, and a rosette placed at each 
corner. 

The “lid” is now put in place. This is 
made by constructing the round frame D, 
the four boards being fastened with cleats 
and the edges sawn in a circle which is 
about two inches larger all around than the 
rim of the bowl. ‘This frame is covered with 
white cloth, tacked several inches in on the 
undet | ought over and gathered in 
a big rosette and tied with a ribbon on the 
other side. The “ lid” is now put in place, 
the centre pole projecting just enough to 
raise the rosette to the desired position. 

After the white cloth on which the sign 
is painted is stretched round and the base 
board put in position, drape the base accord- 
ing to the illustration, and the stall finished. 

fhis booth can easily be arranged for the 


than sweetmeats, by the 


sale of other thing 








posts in place of 
t] k t he corners, and by 
e kind inner flying from the 
lof u iar bowl there 

N St ild be the busiest 
l e fair, as well as the liveliest. 
rhe construction of this stall is very simple. 
First sa ff four two-by-four corner posts 
ht t x inches lor - set these up, and 
round the base nail the two twelve-inch 
rd (S ketch No. r at the right.) 
rh oards are cut to make a stall eight 
i Ix feet ten Inch If a large stall 
is d 1, take th Z covers at the 
base to considerati allowing eleven 
for the cover and four inches for 
1 etween Nail the boards at the 
the ] ts as indicated, and the stall 

rea f the bunt 
Green is the colour suggested, and in case 
cl e cloth or any very thin stuff is used, 
lay ble o that the boards will not 
show through. Stretch the cloth smoothly 
over the b ls at thet ind bottom, bring 
e stuff over and tacking on the back 
irds, thus leaving no tacks exposed. 
(See t mall drawings 2 and 3.) A small 
block just the thickne f the boards (se 
G,. No. 1) is nailed in at each corner between 
the board o that the cloth will not sag 
where stretch over the corner. Next 
nail on the counter (C), which is covered in 
like manner, tacking on the under side. The 
boards A and B are then put in place (se 
No. 3 and the finished drawing). Thess 
be re stained black before being nailed 


In position The base LD) . treated in like 
Next “ box’’ 1n the posts with six 


I 


inch boards as shown by the small sketch 
No. 4 his makes th lumns seven inche 
juare Beginning at the to} vind a double 
trip of cloth (folded edge up) diagonally 
round each column, tacking where necessary, 
to keep it from slipping down. Between 
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the folds insert the heads of leading new 
papers, as shown in the finished pm Irsag . 
postcards 1f so desired. = 

The magazine « next tacked is 
position, allowing about the same margin 
between as at the top and bottom. Seloct 
these covers carefully, using those which - 
most pronounced in colour, taking care that 
each harmonises with its neighbour, and 
treating each side of the stand as a separate 
display. 
tack an 


S- 


overs are 





At each corner, to an upright stick 

ittractive poster. Posters can also 
be used to good advantage inside by putting 
them back to back and hanging them from 
the ridge pole ot the root 


a stout 


For the roof nail stick or pole 
across the centre of the frame (see F, 
No. 1). This ridge pole must be sawn 
so short that the ends do not show from 
below. 


The bunting (white preferred for the 
roof) is plaited and tacked to the top side 
of the piece B, then stretched over the ridge 
pole F, which has been previously wound 
with the same material, and tacked in the 
manner described at the opposite side of th 
frame. Fill in the two inside gable ends 
thus formed with the same bunting, letting 
the plaits run vertically. Drape the open- 
ings with the green bunting as indicated, 
and the stall is completed. 

A good deal of diversion can be provided 
by placing a poster board 1n some convenient 
part of the stall. Get some local journalist 
to issue bulletins hitting off the patrons ol 
the fair. This will amuse and attract the 
crowd—and the bazaar manager knows that 
is the main thing Your advertising genus 
gets a chance to thrive in the managemcut 


of the news stand 

The News Stall should pay well through 
the sale of papers, magazines, postcards, 
calendars and stationery. Subscriptions to 


magazines may also be solicited. 
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« How Nellie Helped. 


A Complete Story 


and drawn 


T was a bitter night Nellie had 
| the skirt of her frock over her thin arms for 


th, because there was only 








a little extra warn 
. handful of cinders in the tiny grate, and 
‘he was very cok She was hungry, too—so 
hunery, indeed, that she found it almost impos- 
‘ sib to keep the tears out of her eyes ; but it 
d never do for a big girl of nine to cry 
a babv, and the salt drops were resolut ly 
rubbed away by bony little knuckles 
Mother must be hungry as well, for she had 
vy had o1 mall hard crust at tea-time, 
1 Nellie sighed as she glanced at the patient 
gure at the tab 
“Come, child ; don’t sit moping there but 
get away to bed You'll be warmer there 
O° than here anyway I'll have these shirts 
finished by to-morrow, and then we'll be able 
to buy son and a bit of food.’’ And 
N s motl titched away busily at the 
. sé arm nt she Was makings 
fhe The poor tle maiden did not waste much 
e in undressit but very quickly crept 
into bed by the side of her two small sisters, 
, ») were sleepil soundly and the moon 
: ) 1 in on t through the curtainless 
window in quite a friendly way, Nellie thought, 
as she nestled down under the thin bedclothes 
Last winter father was living, and it had 
been good fun to play on the ice; but now 
she felt as tl he almost hated the sight 
of it, things had been so much worse since 
the cold weather set in; and as Nellie looked 


wished 
right 
ork in the factory 

Mother had 
food for 


e friendly white moon she 


} } 7 } } 
ner heart ne could 


grow tall 
to to) 
mone 
work so vy hard to get them 
oO make matters wors« she had hurt 


ago, which had made it 


than 


that 


4 busie1 
care of the baby, but 


ned any 


mother 
table 
IS true there were tears 
u hen she kissed her, but, for 


and not 


: Way I ; and how pleased 


aownh oO Line 


By ESTHER BRANTHWAITE. 


She was not afraid of work, and she was 
quite willing to do anything that turned up ; 
if they were cross—or run 
the doorstep—and mother 
said she did that very well indeed. But none 
of the neighbours seemed to need any help ; 
and as the poor hungry child lay awake that 


cold night, she wondered more and more what 


nurse babies—even 


errands, or wash 


she could do 
At school last Sunday the lesson had been 


about the Good Shepherd, and teacher had 
told them what a real friend Jesus was, 
and how ready He was to listen to their 
cry, though it might be ever so low. But 


even while she was talking Nellie felt just a 
doubtful. Heaven was such a long, 
and it did not seem as though 
when they were often 

And then the small 
maiden’s had with shame 
at her own wicked thoughts, because of course 
teacher knew it was true, every word of it, 
or she never said it. 

And to-night, as she puzzled her tired little 
brain as to how she could help mother just a 
scraps of the came back to 
and all at once she sat up in bed 


tiny bit 
long way off 
He could really care 
so very cold and hungry 


cheeks reddened 


would have 


tiny bit lesson 
her memory 
with flushed cheeks and wide-open eyes. 
Supposing she asked Him to show her the 
way to earn a little money ? When 
the tiny lamb the Good Shepherd 
was sorry, and went to bring it back to the 
fold ; that showed He was kind, and she knew 
He had carefully over the 


mountains had 


very best 
was lost 


carried it very 


because she seen a _ picture 
of it 

Nellie never thought of going to bed without 
“Our Father “Now I lay 


me,’ but somehow this was different altogether. 


first and 


saying 


But teacher had said He was always ready to 
listen—in the dark night as well as in the day- 
time ; and this apt little pupil had unbounded 


faith in the sweet-faced young lady who talked 
to them so beautifully 
She 


later thre 


Sunday after Sunday. 


would try, anyway; and a moment 
down on a small, 


side of the 


looked 


kneeling by the 


moon 


shivering 1 


bed \ muttled sob rose to her poor dry 
throat as she whispered out her request, but 
when she finished there was a confident smile 


on her face 
I've told Him I’m too little to work in the 
















































































factory, and I think surely He'll find me 
som ing else to do And please, dear Jesus, 
ten epherd, let it be to-morrow, so that 
I buy the big loaf for Sunday, 


” 


she added 


* * * * * * 


] nly got three of the shirts finished 
Nel but tell Mr. Smith he shall have the 
rt] night And you can get half a 


I f coal and an nee of tea, as well 

‘ r way | k Once my ankle 

mend thir m’t b » bad, for there’s my 
f mi t Dennison’s ; and 

) I ae | ] ] per I can leave 


ne | tat ht, for all they’re 
O vous,” ich t words of praise 
heart thrill with delight, as her 
1 het wiftly in the direction of 
( I l mother’s toil! 
B meant f ind warmth for the 
eld it tightly u 
of the b ‘4 
eects she heard 

f one of } 
i i lant ind 
I | maid-servant 


THE QUIVER. 


“Very well, child ; I'll leave you the button 
holes to do. You migcht iin 


bring me another 
is 1S nearly finished.” 
And the next moment Nellie 


reel from Bennet’s, tl 


, was walking 
down the street with a very sober little face 


The tender She] herd had told her how ¢ 


could help, but instead of being glad 


ie 
as she 
thought she would have been, she was Sorry 
and the tears were very near her eyes as she 
went towards the better part of the town. 

“The girl has a voice like a bird.” she had 
heard somebody say only the other day, and 
her father had called her his little nightingale 
many a time 

But to sing in the street, and all alone 
among strange people—could she do it? 


The old man she had seen earlier in the 


morning did not Ok as though he liked it 
either. Perhaps ] vas like herself, and wanted 
to earn money for omebody he loved, she 
tho lh a 

And then the picture of the empty cupboard 
at home, and tl! ad-looking m her, who had 
to sew so much for such very little pay, gave 
her courage ind she hastened her steps until 
she came to a eet of tall houses with pretty 
patel of front of them. 

I) house ed so nice, the people were 


sure to be ni was tl conclusion Ne 


cxme to as she looked up and down the long 
trect But it wa very \ y hard to begi 

| had t 1 the middle hous 
before he fi i l 

J he simple v f ty little hymn 
} l o« ce at Sur y 
Sx but tl cet, ¢ r voice was 
{ d ( | ] ained CC 
Tae ( itho e \ I ch too shy a! 
frightened even to ince in the direction ¢ 
the ( | | ny, tl wn from one ¢ 
them, made her lift her ey A lady witha 
little girl lressed in suc] a pretty red frock- 

down at her from an upper window 


nd to Nelli 
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‘He stopped and put another penny into her ha 


it in imount ol cour- do l li la 
her hand gave her ; ha pa yr All 
r head up nov und but it \ lrea 
nt houses his arm i sling lik 
rie with th Ivy so ross iat mo 
post 4 window who had treated 
pite of the frosty possib ver sinc 
1 TOS¢ t In he Cc 1 etely and ( 


} rs alt 
vatchiny us, t ; 
seen |" be very badly ed 
fumed in a 
* * * ; 
not know that Jar 
las put on! The room her harsh words 
id women are, always his favourite pud 
And as | poke Eric \ ld ] 
lo wid | l ish \1 | | Was I 
! rt } ! llo ! there w i heavy 
! xclaimed ind his mother, w 
father lesk which there was sometl 
y room 1 he in the pretty ) 
a | lhe sight of r 
+¢ ; tt ll ‘ ; 
arm a al is it were em] 
m hut , ry he L\ Vv just LO have L x 
ired of 1 in ind his cons ce ! 
) 1 eit ik 1 to open a 


horrible pain had gone 


, lost her temper 
him just what she thought 


that a pudding 


his conscience ; 





the 1 mall drawers overcame him, and 
t moment a crin flush spread over 
] e as he held a roll of bank-notes in his 
If ere only hi he would be able to 

e I iey he bo ed from a tellow 


wretched night he lost so heavily 
immett had a red him then that 


there was no hurry about it, as any time 
it him; but lately he had been very 
1 and threatened to lav the whole 
I t¢ before hi i he 
rt} lad for he was only just eighteen 
cold in turn as he examined the 
l tead of | 1 temptation away 
from | b chin » the money out of sight 
b the wisest thing to 
t I onderful cdifk 
( ingle note would 
I cre clive iltogethe 
e for ten ] nds d more than 
hi ‘ : at bt 
I more than probable his father would 
it for ee 4 he meantime 
] erhap b b place it It was 
e like be Owll anything else 
[<1 ed to himself, as he held the clean 


v ire to split if he did not get 

y shortly he wi mean enough for 

ind it would b terrible blow to 

know his ( played for money 

If } { *k the note nov h would be able to 
cal I ett as he left the office at one o'clock ; 


thing would be at an end, and his 
from the grief and worry of 
gambler 
oke the tempter, and Eric listened 
\\ { \ the dd oft hesitating when it 
ch plain sailing he asked himself 


thdrew the note 


from the roll Hlis fathe would give it to 
he king, he was quite sure, so that 
ul d be no real h m 1 taking it be 


I ht be able to pay it back very 


THE QUIVER. 


his mother’s weak, faltering voice, as 


talked to him just before the end. 


, 
She 


“It is quite po ible I may be Permitted 
to watch over my two dear ones” she had 
smile; and Eric 
he could bear it no longer but 


whispered with a_ radiant 
recalled how 


had rushed away to his own room, there t 
WwW 


sob out his bitter grief 
Peach us, O Lord, still to walk in TI 
Should f t Thee 
ger was higher up the street 
now, but 1 words came floating back on 





the clear all Vith an unvoiced crv for 


forgiveness, Eric replaced the notes and locked 
up the desk as quickly as_ he 


hand 


could with his 
one 

Burnett should have the ten pounds without 
delay ; he would tell his father the whole 
miscrable tory but never again would he 


play a game of any kind for money. If he 


eve! attempted do such those word 


would haunt thi he telt ure 


[he voice was quite near now, but it was 


no longer weet and clear, for tears almost 
choked it ; and the next moment Eric’s long 
legs were flying down the garden path. 

** Hello, little girl! 
And he 


with cold 


’ 


What is the matter ? 
mall hand, w 
“Why 


are! And is this all you’ve got?” as 


took thie 


hich was blue 
in hi you're frozen, I do 
dec! 
he caught sight of the two coins in the tiny 
palm ‘Well, here’s a 


white one to keep 


them company because | I liked your sing- 


ing,”’ he explained shamefacedly 
But Nelli lit 


grew radian 


le tear-stained countenance 


she gasped too astonished 
to thank him 
And don’t I just wish it were two! But 


it all I’ve got I say, won't you come m 
and warm your fingers at my fire ?”’ he added 
impulsively, for he felt very sympathetic to 
ward thi hor ittle creature 
Nelli ive | y head decided shake 
‘It eve e. and I must go home t 
mother Y« | just wanted to earn three 


+ 


afraid I was! 




















































| 
ttle woman,’ nd Eric blew his nose vigor- 
she i sly as she turned away. “Il say, what’s 
ur name, and where do you live ? ”’ he called 
fter het 
“Numbet Rock Street,’”’ he repeated, as 
- tb. went back into the comfortable room. 
but Poor little mite! No wonder she looked 
1 her { k was as thin as thin.”’ 
And Nellie no desire to sing another 
te that day rricd along the busy streets 
s quickly mall legs would carry her, 
eet eager wa to get home 
( She tho mother’s face looked sadder 
fc , opened the door and saw 
i still bu york 
his Why, chi what a time you've been! 
just | last needleful of cotton. 
bet ould say another word, 
i were clasped tightly round 
was sobbing out the whole 
We : to be sure, you are my own 
1 her mother had to wipe 
her o while the two tiny sisters 
. on in astonishment 
- I e, Nellie, we'll all have a cup of hot 
i for you scarcely ate a bit of breakfast, 
7 you shall go to market Folks who 
money ought to have the pleasure of 
" iding it,’ e added with a loving smile ; 
Nellie at « dried her eyes and began 
5 portant question as to whether 
: or bacon would be the more profitable 
* . . * * 7 
Do you think mother really knows about 
l whispered Eric in awed tones, afte 
1 conf the whole sad story of his 
d | and temptation to his parent, and had been 
y forgiv 
Thank Gi my boy, for the little girl's 
song! Her feet must have been guided into 
particula eet, I think.”’ 
Oh, da vi had only seen her face 
I g e shilling! It might have 
Ove! t least And it was actually 
for the whole family to 
. tea, you and I go out 
ping on the child’s behalf ? 
t her shilling long before 
but ex won't come amiss.” 
Le | ’ Dad, you are a brick!” 
he window to hide the 
ut \ come 
1 eyes were not quite dry, 
e k l very <« ly and deep 


that he 


: . . : . 
. l e had a tecelng 


How Neczuie HElprop. 
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himself had not been altogether blameless in 
the the death of his wife he 
had been harsh and morose at many times, he 
knew, and it Eric should 
have gone outside the safe shelter of his own 


matter. Since 


was only natural 


home in search of enjoyment and cheerful 
companionship. Henceforth, please God, he 
would try to be both father and mother to 


the lonely lad, that they might live together 


would wished. 


as she have 
“Spirits unseen 


He, too, owed a debt to the little singer of 


the street, for he felt the message had been 
sent to himself as well as to Eric. 

Nellie and her mother were resting after 
their busy day. A tiny fire burned in the 
grate, and the cupboard was really well filled. 
For, in addition to the big loaf, there were 


an ounce of tea, a packet of 
luxury of late— 
milk for the little 
had walked across 


potatoes, bacon 


almost an unknown 


sugal 
and a small ones. 
And, to crown all 
the 

Nellie was 
it had 
the door, and upon its being opened Eric and 


jug ot 
mother 
floo1 
just saying what a splendid day 
been, when there was a loud knock at 
his father stepped inside. 

“We've brought a few trifles for your little 
after he had intro- 
widow, 


girl,’’ the latter announced 


duced himself to the astonished and 
then he began to get rid as speedily as possible 
of the various parcels he carried. And _ before 
they left the house Mrs Ross knew had 


found a real friend to help her in her time of 


she 
need here was any amount of sewing at his 
home, just waiting for a capable woman such 
Park assured her, and the rate 
of payment he mentioned lifted a heavy load 


as herself, Mr 


from her heart 

But after they had 
the parcels were opened 
contain herself 


“Oh, mother 


said good-night, and 
Nellie could scarcely 
so great was her joy. 

isn’t the tender Shepherd 
she whispered at last. ‘‘ Don’t 
might invite old Biddy to spend 
she added thoughtfully. 
there 
of everything 


very generous 
you think we 
the day to-morrow 
seemed 

Beef 
\ whole pound 


For, t er astonished eyes, 


to be a superabundance 
butter and _ truit 


and cake 


tea and a huge canister of cocoa; not to 
and biscuits. And 
Nellie herself, 
reign with the 


that a child might 


ol 
mention marmalade, sweets 
in an envelope, addressed to 


was a golden half-sove 


words, 
in printed characters, so 
easily read them : 

" For the little 

But Nellie ne¢ 
helped when, on that cold winter day 
the 


singer, with many thanks.” 


ver knew how greatly she had 
she sang 
loved 


song teac he 
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Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Rest. 


i 
] f 
| I 
r 
+ 7 
lL ¢ 
dt 
j 
a ¢ 
iI 
zl 
l i 
; } 
3 


I Ip the 
marke 
Ile 1 Wil hery 
trathickers 
b 
f God's 
( in, selfish 
| . 4f 
i ‘ cy 
LA) 
Vy 5 
1 rt 
<je 
1 t it 
d had | 


not quitting 


weer 
) } S here. 
n 
tn 
1 yuing 
+ t 
<Jo 
T} " 
et 1 ihis was 
Gil ulptor 


1 temple, 


when 


for us who does not see every other rig on the 
road, and believe that his team is only sf 
when every other team is safe.” It is the same 
with good livir We are each but part of 


4 
complex number. ¢ 


yur paths cross and Fecross 
those of others If we wish to ¢ ome to the end 
of the long day in satisfaction and with success 
we must have an eye to the safety and SUCCESS 
of the many around us. 


2 


se 


' NE of the secrets of happiness,” writes Dr 
Hillis, ‘‘ is found in the habitual emphas 





" t si 

of pleasant thin; and the persistent casting 
o " . o 

aside of all mali; lements ‘lien make their 
own world We have read of a horticulturist 


who could not walk thro cha flower garde 


and sce a rosebu vered with blossoms, with- 
out searching until he f und at last one blighted 
leaf. Phe re are en who cannot look upon a 
great picture without itinising every inch of 
the Canvas to e light or hade to criti 1S€ 
and afterwards they recall y the blemist 


l 
Yet there ney Wa Lt tree bx 
did not have one I en bou 
was a book so wise but that it h 


autiful that it 

There never 
ad one untrut! 
or over tatement | n Helen’s brow h ld 
one little blemi scientists tell us there are 


spots on tb 














SP 
— I d ver a fallacy, whereby 
I have | deceived myself,” wrote 
Thomas Fullet t is thi I have desired t 
begin my a nt from my bi ( 
from the fi la f yeal r fi 5 
l t fe | omy ( 
Db I I ( late ! 
© a 
' t to sor I} 
t \ f when t 
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Where Croubles go. 


Pe IW D 












































T is a good thing to have a model to imitate, 

but it is better to have within us a living 
spirit which will work out an inward ideal. 
‘Have a clear ideal,’’ was the counsel of a 
vise man, “and have it by all the means in 
vour power often in your sight ; not, however, 
3 a model for imitation, but rather that you 
may catch the true spirit, and be what you 
ypprove. Then live out your own self ; that 
vhich is really in you will flow out of its own 
» imitations are always 
giving real cause 


accord, naturally ; whl 
jificult and trained 
r suspicion and dissatisfaction 


is only unfaith that is troubled by the 

| apparent sile1 of God in this universe. 
Faith which believes He spoke to the fathers 
y the prophets, to all men for all time through 
rist our Lord, to us to-day and to-morrow, 

His Spirit, finds this universe vocal with 

J. The radiant sunrise, the glory of noon- 

lay, the peace of eventide, the rest of home, 
the prattle ot little children, the fidelity of 
nds, even the monotony and difficulties of 

k and the constant admonitions of con- 
soul the voices 


nce, are to such a believir 
his heavenly Father summoning him to 
bler livi 
bler livi 


sso 
C= loves us too wisely and too well to 
lead us always on the sunlit heights 
ikes us of to tread the dark valley 
cannot have il ur lives the true likeness 
Christ without both exposure to the light 
ind developing the dark ; and when the 
ssure 1s greatest we need to remember that 
hotter tl the finer the gold, the 
the le the better the scholar 
<So 

A! an ocean d of 125 fathoms solar rays 
‘ have no pen ition There is absolutely 
e of the | t of day when that limit is 
ached. Yet in tl Atlantic, 5,400 fathoms 
, animal lif brought up by the Chal 

yr, and it 1 life that showed very di 
uy the effects of light There were fish 
th functional eyes ; and there were brilliant 
ITs up { I rhe home of these crea 
res Was vast beneath the reach of our 
linary light t there must be radiance 
their abysmal abod So in the more awful 
s of hu tion, no ordinary light 


lort car etrate The sun and the 
I llowed up There is absolutely 
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or friend. Yet there is light. The Holy Ghost 
will send His blest rays into the darkest abyss 
of life’s evil. He will come and dwell there, 
and where He is there is light. 


<jJe 


N Gwandu, Africa, the pavements of the 
approaches to the gates look like ivory, but 
are said to be the whitened skulls of human 
beings polished by use. When repairs are 
needed, woe to the enemies and neighbours of 
the road commissioner. Many a man _ has 
made his way onward by stepping on the 
heads of his still living compatriots ; but true 
humanity never makes base use of its fellows, 
living or dead. The new commandment of 
love is Christ’s bequest to the Christian. How 
different from ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man ’’! 


<se 


URN minerals into vapour, and they will be 
dissipated shortly and disappear ; but turn 
them into crystals, and they will last for ages. 
\ truth received on evidence but never acted 
on is but a vaporous truth, and will gradually 
melt away ; but a truth concreted in action is 
crystallised, and will remain a lasting possession 
of the soul. Distrust utterly the religious 
feeling that does not wed itself to godly living, 
that admires Christ without loving Him, 
believes without trusting Him, belauds without 
imitating Him Chat kind of feeling will die 
like the flame of a covered taper—is phos 
phorescence, indeed, rather than fire. Instead 
of a heart that can throb in love and pulse 
in strong desire it will be homed in an atrophied 
organ, becoming rapidly devitalised and even 
now incapable of performing any healthy life 
function. If you have religious feeling in any 
measure it is at your soul’s peril that you allow 
it to he fallow Give it body in faith, give it 
outlet in love, give it exercise in service, or 
you have given it a death-blow already, and 
will find yourself occupied ere long in the 
digging of its grave 


sje 


Work done for God. 


HOUGH s vs ask, Where ts your gain 
Ind mocking say vour work ts vain 
Such scoffers die and ave forgot 


Work done for God, tt dieth not! 

Press on! press on! nor doubt, nor fear 
From age to age this voice shall cheer 
Whate’er may die and be forgot 

f God, tt dieth 
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By AGNES MAULE MACHAR. 





HERE is no wrong but grow- 
ing years shall right it 
In God's eternal reign; 
There is no evil seen but hath to 
fight it 
An unseen angel-train. 


To all who strive for good- the 
crown is given; 
So patience, and endure; 
To those who fight—for them the 
hosts of heaven 
Shall make the victory sure! 


What though the prophet hath 
his day of sorrow, 
And suffer for awhile ? 
God's host is there, and His eternal 
morrow 
Is lighted with His smile. 


Then let us hope and pray, and 
love and labour, 
Cheered by that promise bright, 
Trusting through darkness, work- 
ing for our neighbour 
For God and for the right! 








meet the Cant 
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Young Men and the Demand of the Age. 


By C. ARMSTRONG SALES. 


USE the word demand because it is a 
Anything weaker fails to 
The age does not merely 


strong on 


sk and drop the subject. It demands and 
-— be heeded. It utters no plaintive 

rather does it sound the bugle note, 
and that we ignore at our peril. 

And why this ? Because our young 
are able to give that which is wanted 
idly. The supply is equal to the demand. 

sland’s young life has it within its powet 

satisfy the all but insatiable appetite of 
time Much is claimed because much 
be given. Who but a mental dyspepti 
observe our young men, with their ex- 
rant life, their flash and fire, their deter- 
nation, grit, and unconquerable zeal, and 
recognise that they are an asset of no 
1 value to a nation’s good? Are they 
ir energy producers, the dynamos of 
lay’s life? This is not presumption ; it 
sober fact, and facts are things we can- 

t escape and be true. The great souls of 
experience and matured intelligence are 

none the less, but all the more, revered by 
ing men who realise the call of the times, 

r they have been where to-day’s young 

| has yet to go, and if not they, who shall 
us how to live ? 

) Well, then, what is this demand of the 

fe?) What is it the present day clamours 

> In answer we may say that mainly 

things are required of our young 


eEEeE——_——————— 


, and they are—(1) Truth, (2) Self- 

ntrol, (3) Hard work 

1) Truth. ‘What is Truth ? 
governor in a_ satirical mood. 

Man who faced him was Himself. the 


asked 


ver, for truth is “‘ agreement with reality,” 
He was that lhe age demands that 
young manhood shall be in agreement 
vith reality, shall stand to facts with open 
eand f heart. Flabby compromises 

i not do. We have had enough of them. 
shilly-s] ig, invertebrate type of 
nis at a discount with right-thinking 
Ip 4H a superfluity of existence. 


brawn and sinew of honest, 
ng which is real and above- 

uch eschews the false and mean 

he ] ion of a pure nature. Our 
;men must be real and no count rieits ; 
rue to themselves, to their 
in thought and deed, and 


Truth will sign her name upon them. Give 
us men who will think, feel, and act out of 
the integrity of great hearts. 
But men of the baser sort tell us that to 
get on” one must make deceit one’s right 
hand, and a living lie one’s watchword. 
“The public like to be gulled,” they say ; 
why not gull them?” And, adding to 
an already questionable saying, they conclude 
with ‘ All’s fair in love and war and busine 
Such people “get on”; their grovelling 
ambition to get money, no matter how, is 
gratified. To-day they eat, drink, and are 
merry ; to-morrow they die, and somehow 
or other the world manages to “ get on” 
very well without them—in fact, some of 
us think, all the better, for the atmosphere 
is clearer. The sun does not cease to shine, 
nor the rain to fall, nor the flowers to grow. 
Unfortunately, however, we have not 
altogether done with these people when they 
are dead. ‘ The evil that men do lives after 
them.” Part of their evil work is to make 
others like themselves, and this they gener- 
ally manage to do more or less successfully. 
Healthy subjects are given the disease, 
which often blights their whole after-life. 
The cause of truth appeals to the healthy- 
minded young manhood of to-day to set 
their faces dead against this unholy getting 
on by sham and fraud, determining that, 
come what may, they will not be victimised 
by this curse of man. Let them face up 
to the facts of life, stand firmly for the true 
and resist the false. 


*‘ This above a lo thine own sell be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the dav, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

(2) Self-control. Without this quality, no 
man is much good; it is an essential. Show 
me your ideal man, and if he have no control 
of self, | fear 1 cannot commend your taste, 
although he may have the physique of a 
Hercules, and a brain unequalled in his 
University. Such powers are good, but 
when no grip of judgment and will is added 
thereto, the goodness is turned into rotten- 
ness. What matter it how devilish a temper 
a man’s parents have given him, if he have 
it in a leash ? It is more a blessing than a 
curse. A young man’s father leaves him a 
large fortune. He is none the worse for that 
if self-restraint be his possession too. But 
if he have no such thing, and is a victim to 
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nd a slave to passion, 1t wert 


too 1 aq tion 
-day; we go in for pl 
1 so forth. 


l cul 


1ysk 


pt its right pla But is it? To 
Il round the biceps, to do the 
I or gracetul to kick a goa 


We ar 


good when 


better 


f had he been cut off with a shilling, 
to put leather and brain 
to keep himself in it | 
F 4 ( I master ol 
take up the 
of t whose done. Th 
( } d ( , 
{ t I ! und t 
I mal 
H \ A 
LOT ry grain ol I 
l ich a man h 
in t An r less than tl 
it f hig i ww 
en li sufhiciently te 
I I it [tisaqu 
Hi re we find a litary specu 
th radition tha 
man who half the 
il me ill of it 1 wet tf 
ro ad 
Al I h better rea a community, 
th our forebears, now that the loft: 
th of the noblest writers may _ be 
bo for a few pence on a railway bor 


with half a team 
COnDS qu 
feared, 


it one’s hee ls, is of mor 
nce to many young men, it is to} 
tearing the heart out of a 200 
book with its deep meanings and high concep. 


than 


tions for a nat life. Be a fine animal ; 
you will, but be a man too. By all mea 
have a well-developed body, but by no mean 


have ab dw Lr l l ene bled intelligence 


England \ 1 lave great cause to k 
proud of her so if they responded to th 
d . 7 trut control of self, and hard 

Chere 1 why these things 

1 not | riven, but every reason why 

they should All-round men are needed 
and to-day’s life can supply them. With 
such personalities filling the whole of lif 
with their i ice, we should have truth 
uy lifted as manhood’s ideal. self-restraint 
regarded coveted necessity, and un- 
ceasing labour considered a joy of existenc: 
Men would put more, not less, steam int 
their busin They would make as much 
money as ] ble, but without its spoiling 
em. We should still have physical giants 
but the mind would not have to pay th 


bill. With p 
faith in their cause 
young 


pos essed enere’, 


itience, determination, and 
and themselves, ou 
men would press into service every 
for the realising of the best 


moral and m 1 life 
* He most lives 
ho think : s the noblest, acts the best.’ 
hn Xf n ry man /Ais day to do his duty. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


LEEP—sleep, 
Still and deep ; 
Anxious care and fear and sorrow, 
Time enough for these to-morrow ; 
Dews of life the spirit steep 
Still and deep 
Sleep—sleep. 
Dream—dream ; 
Starlight gleam ; 
Soft wind, sing, the eyelids closing, 
Worn and weary hearts reposing 
Peaceful as the starry beam : 
Starlight gleam 


Dream—dream. 


Rest—rest, 
Earthly best, 
Airs of night day’s burdens bearing 
Where is neither care nor caring, 
In the land where none molest; 
Earthly best, 
Rest—rest. 
Sleep—sleep ; 
Trysting keep 
Visions of the hearts that love us, 
Visions of the heaven above us; 
Time enough to wake and weeP 
Trysting keep, 


Sleep—sleep. 
J. HUIE. 


— «< 





f vil.-THE CALL—‘‘ FATHER, |! 
a rIWO voung 1 in tennis flannels were 
yi | lounging oO t lay beneath the shade 
S\ { limes at Cambridge. 
io y booked,” said Jack 
] r lett from the governor 
I had got to take 
; I ted to or not You s« 
- b ( Atherton Church 
; in f ft for untold genera- 
tions. It’s a t of family preserve like the 
( And as my brothers 
! l 1 ] } I fo! the 4 Ww Ps 
{ 1 Indian Civil 
ice, f Coolgardie—I am 
So I received my 
‘ i! t] Church, or-———’”’ 
Sig k made nt sweeping motion with 
th s of right hand over the palm of 
= left, w I plainly than words, 
. wined ”” 
{ 
x k’s com] ion, with his head pressed 
. t of his deck chair, was 
up i t where a couple of 
§ ' tling to one another, and 
f I te e did not speak He was 
bed fellow, and if his face had 
covered, ¢ might have thought him 
t build for an officer in the Guards. 
is face belied his body. It had all the 
tual ( ol an ascetic it might 
nt id of John Locke, set on the 
“_ Gladiator.’ The brow stood 
knots ¢ the grey eyes, and every 
| nt of mobile mouth was indicative 
B 1 know that I going to be a Wesleyan 
I he said at last. 
‘ what ? Jack almost shrieked, sitting 
1 ( chal cuddling his knees 
al nd staring at his companion 
had su become a thing of wonder 
A We minister said the other 
I ised ?’ 
Well, ¢ the b fools you are the 
Su Why, man, you are chuck 
Car Cl away |! Now, mine’s a 
t forl [ am little use anyhow ; 
id I} » choice The governor 
3 this time and it’s a 
b ( l ll, paddh 
for 1 But with you it’s 


Stories Illustrating Popular Hymns. 
KNOW THAT ALL 
By A. B. COOPER. 


MY LIFE” (ANNA L. WARING). 


could have a Fellowship for the asking, or 
be any blessed thing he wanted to be, to come 


down to—oh, hang it! Simpson, you must 
be mad!” 


“ Does it strike you that way ? I don’t see 
why it 


“What! Not 


should.”’ 
mad to throw away a career 
like that ? I should not be as much surprised 
at your going into the Church, you 
would be a bishop some day, as sure as a gun. 
But the Wesl haven’t any bishops, have 
they ? What’s the best you can do at it?” 
Simpson ‘The best what ?” he 


because 


l Lugh¢ d. 
said 

‘Well, my prospective living when old 
Canon Atherton had enough of it, and 
either shuffles off this mortal coil or gracefully 


has 


retires, as he means to do pretty soon, 18 
worth, even in these bad times, a thousand 
a year. I suppose a Wesleyan minister never 


reaches even that ?”’ 

‘“ He would consider himself a pocket edition 
of Carnegie or Rockefeller if his stipend reached 
half of it. Two hundred a year and a house 
is about his mark,”’ said Simpson, his expressive 


mouth quivering humorously. 


“You don’t say so, really?” said Jack, 
with wide-open eyes, as if he were listening 
to a sort of fairy story which became more 
unbelievable every moment. ‘‘ How do the 


poor beggars live ?”’ 

‘‘ How do your curates live ?”’ said Simpson. 
‘You give your archbishops and bishops any- 
thing from five to fifteen thousand, and your 


curate starves at cighty pounds a year, per- 


haps. The Wesleyans give their ministers a 
living wage all round. That’s fair enough 
isn’t it ?”’ 


Jack musingly. ‘‘ There 
something in that, certainly. But a chap like 
me chance of making a 


“H’'m,” said 


you wants a career, si 
mark in the world 

‘I don’t know, Atherton. There are marks 
You remember that old saying 
his race 


and marks 
about a man being a benefactor to 
who could make two ears of corn grow where 
before If that’s true in the natural 
world, what must it be in the spiritual ? Think 
what an minister otf 
the Gospel has—I care not creed 
has had the Divine call— 
men from 


one grew 
opportunity a dé voted 
what his 


may be, so long as he 


of transforming live and saving 

























































4} ] the devil I t ink I 


can put 


é t at as high a rate of interest in the 
\ inistrv as anywhere; and that’s 
t thi ifter li—isn’t it ?” 

id Jack. ‘‘ Well, I suppose it 1s. 
I r r said that to me before, and 
it want . bit thinking about You said 
somet ibout a Divine call just now. How 
do vou figure that out ? Do you mean to say 
tl ian ought not enter the Church 
ul a special | How do you 
know you are called, for instance ?”’ 

Wel we do not all t as definite a call 
is St Paul did, but I think my call was 
cl 

Tell me said Jack, leaning forward and 
ta the turf almost nervously with his 

l I'd like to hear it It’s new 
1 1 for me.” 

‘ Well,” said Simpson ‘my father is a 
Methodi and so was my mother, and their 
| ts also, although I believe I have some 
2) blood in my i | sort of thing 
i howeve! iccidental I n loyal to my 
Chu [ have an affect for it, because it 
W ( nel through which the converting 
Pract f God came into my heart But that 

rting grace is the main thing, and if a 
man giv unmistakable prool that he possess¢ 
it—tl evidence of a transformed life and 
tl willingness to be anything o1 nothing, so 

yI is he erves God and his generation I 
care not to what Church he belongs.” 

But tell me about yo cal said Jack 

Vell, I daresay it will appear very un 

ing to y \thert but it was real 

é to me It was Children’s Sunday at 
h t ho i | minister was to 

luct a children’s servi in the Sunday 

1 in the aft I i little chap 

nd my mother said to me, as she kissed 

1 { e off If inl r asks thos 

{ b ( shale Lo 

1 Charli i do it, whether 

] ( it hat would be 

) ( tor 4 ike I was 

iti le « ) retiring l 

I ided tl rdeal almost than death ; 

| T l I eyes ind I 

1 out Y 1 will 

I it I al tp 1 t the minister 

rf 1 test but | id 

Hi ord thro me | in electri 
) I gl ed hasti ds thi cl | 

d 1, alt e add had 
i I Ll l ‘ could be , 

that 1 hearts had been t 1 
if I ro y head would re i 


rl W \ kd seemed to 
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be waiting for me—-for 


had 


my dec isi yn. 


And | 
mother. 


promised my 


L was sittir right in front 


and there 
was no possibility of gettin 


tting up and sitting 
‘Who will be the first > 
And 


stood up. 


down again quickly 
said the ministé without stopping t 
Ng to 

think any more I My example 
y Xamy 


was followed by forty or fifty scholars of the 


school, many of whom were twice my ay 


of that churct 


Inspiration on that 


and half the Christian workers 
found thei 


afternoon 


to-day first 
Sunday 

“T went home with a new joy in my heart 
and I said to my mother, as soon 
Mother, I am gon 


‘Charlic, I 


as I saw her 
to be a preacher.’ And 
would 


she said rather see you a 


linister of the Gospel than Prime Minister 


of England.’ 5S died 


ked on me 


when I was sixteer 
as one dedicated 
I believe 


be sadness in Heaven, she 


and she always 
if there could 
be sad if 
from my _ purpos 


to the ministry and 
would 
anything turned me aside 


tler 


in the verses of a hymn which she 


summed uy 
often used 
engraven themselves 
consequence ; and I think 
Wi ingler, Fellowship or no 
sent the 


philosophy of life was 
to sing, and which have 
on my memory in 
Wrangler or no 
Fellowship, they repr true summum 
bonum.”’ 

‘What are the verses Atherton. “My 
acquaintance with hymns is not a wide one 

And back again in his 
deck into the limes 
quoted - 


said 


Simpson, leaning 


chair and looking up 


Ir er estat 
I i ‘ liowship with arts 
I h 1 cult ate 


l I r the daily strengt! 
i isk 
\ ) 1 with « 1 ile 
ke at T 
( > hi a t 4 
lt | be t 1 


‘Well I’m ready for another set, u 
n, when the silenc 
and Charles Simpson 


had been talking 


» 
= 
~ 


are, Simpson,” said 
had lasted two 
jumped up as merrily as u he 
mathematics Fi minute afterwards 
killing 
it the net as ul h had done 


Was 





lawn-tennis 


“TY ALLO. Simp yn! | ‘ 
strict Sabbatarian ?”’ 
M101 from Jack Atherton 


The exclamation came ‘hal 
sight of Charite 








“*A what?’ Jack almost shrieked” 





seated in a dog-cart, driving a 


little cob along one of the leafy back 
nes that run parallel with Trumpington 


et. Simpson pulled up with a jerk and 


led down at his friend, who stood beside 
wheel looking up in undisguised amaze- 
What sort of an example do you call 
?”’ continued Jack, knowing all the time 


t whatever Charles Simpson’s explanation 
‘ht be it would be a perfectly satisfactory 
I'm driving to Sedleigh 


ntment 


to a_ preaching 


\ preaching appointment ?” said Ather- 


But you aren’t ordained.”’ 
My dear chap said 


Simpson, smiling 


I’ve been preaching 


in sixteen I'm what is called 

local brother and without the likes o’ me 

lism would ceas« xist in the villages.” 

vy I begin t ee,”’ said Atherton 

a sort of lay preacher that’s what 

ré And y r to Sedleigh I 

1 what it's vely morning—any 
ion to my going with you ?”’ 

My dear fellow in il I’m delighted 


thought to ask you because I didn’t 


k you would care to come. St. Mary’s is 
re in your line—eh ? 

Well I don't troubk even St. Mary’s 
ry much,” said Atherton, settling himself 
ifortably by his friend’s side. ‘* But I’m 


to hear a good sermon, at any rate, Simp- 


if I go with you,” and he looked up with 
‘Though I 


very 


umorous twinkle in his eye 
don't 
Sedleigh ? 


ppose you ior a ornate 


It’s 


gO lm 
1C¢ over at 


ithedral, I 


not exac tly 


guess ? 


More like a barn said Simpson ‘ But 
people are a good sort—-and they can sing 
not a case of the choir first and every 
else out of it Every man, woman, and 
1 l though lif de pe nded on it, and 
ld fellow who plays the harmonium does 
ble duty d si louder than anyone 
t was al i ervice for Jack 
He ) he bare yellow 
1 walls the t pulpit and the 
bly unfa bl regatior Ike 
qg hil hymn-b t littl irl who 
t to him on t lain wooden be n 
the tunes were ly of the universally 
order, he f 1 imself singing as 
anyone and quite enjoying tit 
little « ve] ( ill Hle | 
is that Ma pson had often 
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very 


place to the doors ; and when 


| Jack heard hig 
felt that Charlie could have fille 
a place ten times as big, and wondered ne 
and more at the self-abnegation of the ne 
and at his willingness to throw away ‘ 


preac h, he 


all these 
pearls of thought and eloquence on <i 


country congregation, and to dedicate }; 
splendid gifts to aChurch which had NO princely 
positions to win and no vast emoluments to offer 
“Yet,” he thought to himself, “it is , 
strange, after all, for it is his very simplicity 
and sheer palpable sincerity which makes him 
the man he is.” 
Jack Atherton 
solid thinking 


+ 


had 


since 


done a good deal f 
the conversation under 
He would never be quite the sam 
again \ 


the limes 


man new direction, at least, had 


been given to his me ntal processes ; and another 
step in the evolution of a new 
this 


Simpson's text was 


man was taker 
morning 


‘ Well done, thou good 


and faithful servant 

‘We are all servants,”’ said the preacher 
‘and the duty of a servant is to serve. Our 
Saviour said He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant und thus w 
see that true greatness is the greatness 
of service Jesus, who lived the greatest 
of all lives, ‘went about doing good,’ and 
Tennyson makes his ideal knight one wh 
‘rides abroad, redressing human _ wrongs 
Service may be irksome, or it may be the 
highest joy he service which is irksome is 
not a true service; it is only a slavery; and 


the service which is given only for wages 1s 
not a true service, for the essence of all true 
and 
therefore 


service is love love is unconscious 


and does not desire wages 


‘‘When our Saviour, in describing the Last 


I was 


merit, 


Judgment, says of those on His right 


an hungred, and ye gave Me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: naked J 
ye clothed Me they said in reply Wi 
saw we Thee an hungred, and fed Thee? 
thirsty, and gave Thee drink ? or naked 
clothed lhee They were unconscious 
ood deed because they had sprung 4 
heart 10 ¢ urged with love that the €XPTess 
of that love in service was natural, the fl 
and fruit of a noble passion 

There is no bondage in such service It 
is the highest freedom ‘Soul, thou 
much goods laid up for many years; 
drink, and be merry,’ is the attitude ru 
self-please ie man who serves himself 
finds his own ppetites habits and _passiolis 

hardest task-masters \s sorrowtul 
lways rejoici > as poor, yet making ma y 


posse ssing 3 
































































things,’ is the glorious portion of him whose 
hichest 1im, whose greatest joy, and whose 
nis s ’ 3 - 

fullest life is to please God. 


i 
| would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
That seeks for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 


I would be treated as a child, 


And guided where I go. 
“*In service which Thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me ; 
My secret heart is taught the truth 
[That makes Thy children free: 
A | f self-renouncing love 
Is f berty.’ 


‘We must all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and we must remember that 
God's standards are not our standards. The 
widow’s mite outweighs the wealth of Midas. 
The cup of cold water given for Christ’s sake 
is better than all burnt offerings and sacrifice. 
Yea. the seeming wasteful enthusiasm which 
breaks its alabaster box of love on the feet 
f the Master is better than all the stately 
service of the formalist The Master’s ‘ Well 
done’ is given to those who have not stopped 
to count the cost of this or that It is the 
reward of faithfulness, of faithfulness to the 
end, and the Crown of Life is given to the 
humble soul whi knew not its own greatness, 
r the efficacy of the Divine service which 


flowed from the spring of love within it. 


“*T ask 7 ra thoughtlul ‘ 
I i va ing Vise, 
] J ad tl yyiul Ss ics 
ind ey eyes 
A art af su from itself 
To s a mpatl 
hen the congregation sang the hymn 
which the preacher had quoted in illustration 
f his text: 
Fa i i ‘ ny life 





| Sang it with subdued voices, for the 
vords had taken a fresh meaning to their 
s, and they were still dominated with the 
a tions which the sermon had awakened in 
them. Until they came to the two verses 
n had quoted under the limes 
the tennis irt a fortnight before, Ather 
1 did not nise the hymn as the one 
is friend 1 called his mother’s favour- 
but 1 is went home to his heart 
1 poignancy that was almost pain; 
\ » do 
| Wi I i 
( i tlic pace 
A t rified,’’ 
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He seemed to see himself making a mockery 
of the ministry of Christ. This man was 
indeed ‘content to fill a little space.’ He 
was deliberately putting aside the prizes of 
life, the things which men most value, even 
things which were good in themselves, in order 
to obey his call to a service which he looked 
on as sacred. Atherton had begun to sing 
with the rest, but presently he ceased. The 
words seemed so empty, coming from him. 
He felt that he was taking a lie on his lips in 
singing such words as— 


“A mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side.” 


But as the others sang them and he stood 
mute, holding the hymn-book so that the 
little maiden at his side could see it and sing 
out of the simplicity of her heart, every word 


burnt itself into his memory. 


*HARLES SIMPSON was sitting in the little 
dining-room of his father’s house on the 
outskirts of a northern manufacturing town. 
The room had an air of comfort and home- 
liness, but no semblance of luxury. The 
furniture was strangely mixed, the chairs 
and couch belonging to the horse hair and 
antimacassar period, and some of the pictures 
on the walls being cheap Bible prints forty 
years old But the mantelpiece was covered 
with photographs in which cap and gown and 
flannels and boats and college ‘‘ backs”’ and 
college groups and ancient quads—remem- 
brancers of theedays that were gone for ever— 
jostled one another for room. 

The old pictures on the walls, too, were put 
out of countenance by one or two choice etch- 
ings and real old prints, which Charles had 
picked up “cheap ’’—for he had the eye of 
a connoisseur—and the rug was a rare Persian 
one which an Eastern student whom he had 
helped had given to him. Every available 
nook was filled with books, books, books, his 
father’s and his own; a dozen mathematical 
treatises had pushed John Wesley’s Journal 
into a corner, and Xenophon and Herodotus 
stood cheek by jowl with Baxter’s “ Holy 
Living and Dying.” 

Charles stood on the Persian rug with his 
elbow on the mantelpiece. It was October, 
and chilly, and a fire burned brightly in 
the grate He was deep in thought, and his 
thoughts were not of the brightest, though 
the face of the girl was whose photograph 


he was looking at 





only theft 
guilty of 


| nted the 

had ever been 

had 

qualms of conscience, 

Jack Atherton’s 

1 several, and to him 
to Charles 


hotovraph repres 
ies Simpson 


| deliberately 


tolen property He 
not without 


irom an aibum 1m 


only a sister, while 





\h me! If twin souls could always come 

! ' Some would say that every man’s 

nterpart is waiting tot him somewhere ; 

| las, the world is wide, and only now and 

do the predestined souls meet And even 

they do iVvs coalesce King 

( pl 1 does n marry his Beggar 

Maid does the n of the country often 
her throne with a subject 

d Sylvia Atherton was a queen in the eyes 

Charl Simpson Though she and _ her 

had spent the May week in Cambridge 

though Charles had seen her every day 

it week. had dined with her, walked with 

ind fallen irretrievably in love with het 

pite of tl kind looks she had 

give him, he regarded her then, and had 

regarded her more and more with the passing 


f every day since, as being hopelessly out ot 
his reac} She had the blood of a hundred 
gentle ancestors in her veins, whilst his own 
greatest source of pride was the fact that his 

indfather had been one of John Wesley’s 
local preachers, and had walked and talked 
wit the great man himself What had he 
t ffer a girl like Syl Atherton ? In any 
e not much, and as a Wesleyan miuniste1 
e indeed Perchance she would despise 
Methodism, for ven in gentle natures 
ers was a gentle ¢ religious prejudice 
its roots deep ‘ 
yet how beautiful was! The photo 
seemed to be looking at him witl 
d eve from under t e straight, carnest 
nd tl ct could easily be 
1 framing thet lves into the words 
f little fai jut what did Charles 
} of womal t? The binomial 
rds no cl » it, and no arith 
| progression ¢ each the total of it 
| 1 tt 1 ad t ak | I | 
i d tor 1 t 
I lf-d ine, he shook him 
ed his hand eye i | | 
the impre Lor I the flair lace on whici 
id been grazit ind then t 
out of the oo! down the pa i 
h a little green! e bright with chrys 
hemums, and out into a pleasant Ilitth 
} irden. 
l] pare man, with silver-grey hau 
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and quaint side whiskers, was digging at. 
potatoes from a tiny patch in the far pte 
He stopped when he son Charle 
the gravel path, and aie 
on his fork greeted him with a smile of as 
swectness. 


saw his 
strolling down 
But almost before the two men 
could exchange a word, the old housekeeper 
came running after Charles, wiping her hands 
on her apron meanwhile, and exclaimed: 
rhere’s a you, Mr. Charles 
an’ she’s come in a motor-car, an’ I’ve put her 
in the front 
\ motor-car 


asked for me ? 


lady to sce 


room.” 

Martha ? 
She’s got to the wrong house 
said Charles Simpson, looking at 
inquiringly, as 


Are you sure she 


probably : 
his father though he might 
get some light from that quarter. 

‘Oh, it’s you, sure enough, she wants,” said 
Martha; ‘‘an’ if I’m not much mistook. it’s 
the same lady whose photograph you've got 
on the mantelpiece 
Charles, I'd 


another as 


But if I was you, Mr 
burn it, an’ get her to give you 
does her justice 

But only the old man heard the last remark 
for Charles had gone past Martha like a shot, 
and was at the of the room he had but 
lately left realised how his heart 
beating and short of breath he 
Martha been mistaken 
What possible reason could Miss Atherton find 
for coming 


door 
bef rT he 
was how 


seemed must have 


a hundred and twenty miles to see 


him ? But when he suddenly opened the door 
it was Sylvia Atherton he surprised, never- 
theless She was looking at her own photo- 


and when she sud- 
click of the door 


But if she was annoyed 


graph on the mante piece 
turned round at the 
utual 


by this discovery of her photograph in so un- 


denly 


the blush was m 


expected a place, she did not show it, unless 
the shy, almost apologetic, and appealing look 
in her eyes w evidence of anger 

You will mder that I cali upon jy 
like this, Mr. Simpson,” she said, as she shook 
hands and t Charles’s request, sat down in 
the big § art I ‘But I am_ staying 
Bernet Chast nly a dozen miles awaj 
and when I wrote to Jack for your address 
ind found that you were so near, I was su! 
prised—-but id. nevertheless, for father mu 
wanted me to vou 

Your fat! tid Charles, in great 


wonder! 
Yes; he thought ot 
when we learned that you 
would be best if I came 


’ said Sylvia 
but were °> 
near, he thou t it 
personally 

\ very y ad ul ought 


Lining his self-possession 


. b 
said Charles, wh 


was quickly r 
Sylvia laughed de lightfully 


“There was trouble in Charles's face now” 





I don’t know,”’ she said The ambassador 
etimes spoils th But I do hope 
[ shall succeed this time. It seems such an 


ileal scheme, and it will get Jack out of his 


message 


uble as well 


He is still in London, I suppose ?”’ asked 


harles. ‘It is some weeks since I heard 
from him.” 
Yes; father w very, very angry at 
++-—and is still, for that matter. But, you 


father’s 
terribly 


and his 
feels it 
and at the same 


now Jack’s the youngest 
and I 


If he could find a way out 


ivourite know he 





e save his dignity and climb down with 
me show of self-respect he would be only 
lad. So |! been trying to find a 
; 5 ti have succeeded The 
j ire 1 Vay Mri Simpson id 
la cried Charles in amazement 
You have 1 idea of the fancy father has 
to \ aid Sylvia, leaning forward 
her eyes shining and her 
I lourl I e long motor cloak 
t iking her look a veritable qucet 
ttl oom He id to me tl t he 
Jack could l ive your com 
d intlue bout hin H aid 
ld b é f hi and whet 
1 the other mul it breakfast 
ld ofte ti Castle \thertor 
bri ] e forgiven, 1 be 
! fathe helper of! 
e just jul t it H vould 
at once, bu iddenly remen 
my visit l ike me not f ay 
1 nothi would satisfy ! but 
I ld I l e you and persuade 
1) rds Charl eye 
i you he il st 
Good of us! laimed Sylvia Not 
It would b fully good of you if you 
1 come Think w t it would be tor 
id I know father would love it ~and 
I She stopped nd looked a little 
tartled as it ie had ost fallen into an 
lf-committal 
There was trouble Charles’s face now 


He stood up on the ru his favourite position 
leaning his elbow again upon the mantelpiece 
‘Do Miss Atherton, that I be- 


lieve I was unconsciously responsible for Ja¢ k’s 


you know 


fusal to take orders ? 


Oh, I know said Sylvia. ‘‘ He told me 
t it He Lid 1 poss ssed something 
he did not yp s, and that you had 

the idea of taking orders in the Church 
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without a Divine call abhorren im 3 
that he had made up his mind a a 
rather starve than do it.” _ 

‘““And yet you ask me to take his place ? 
said Charles, looking down at her face wit 
dreamy eyes, as though his thoughts were only 
half present ; 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Sylvia. ‘ Because you haye 
the call as well as the gift—Jack says so. He 
says that you are a preacher in a million, and 
I know that you are a Christian, or how could 
your influence have made such a change jr 
Jack ?” 

‘Is there a change ?’ 

Oh, he is not the same boy. Even his 

father that, that is why he si 
readily fell in with my suggestion. He feels 
that you could make a man of Jack.” 

‘My father’s 
tion of 


asked Charles, 


admits and 


busy at his favourite occupa 
Miss Atherton. May | 

you? I would like you t 
have just told me.” 

g from the depths of the arm 


gardening 
introduce him to 
tell him 


Sylvia sprat 


what you 





chair, saying Oh, I should be glad to know 
your father ind, following Charles down the 
passage, stopp d for a moment to admire t 
chrysanthemut and then passed out 
the October 1 ine of the little back-garder 
When Mr. Simpson, senior, saw this visior 
of loveline tepping doy the gravel pat 
he looked swiftly at his hands, stuck his fork 
into the ground, and came across the cabl 
patcl to meet cl 

My } 1d iré I { he beg 
Charles imtre a nu Miss Athe 
but Sylvia cut him short by grasping a ¢ 
of fingers of each, as mu as her tiny |! 
could compa and | em me 

\lv father has sent me to ask a great i 
of your son } said e relers 


to you.’ 
Well, my dear 


said Mi 





us go and sit down among t! hrysanthem 
and you can t ll me then 
So the old man sat on one of the hot-water | 


pipes, Charles leant against a flower rack, 
he on 
seat of honour in the onl) 


Sylvia oct upi d the 
Then Sylvia told t 


garden chair available 


old man her 
* But, my 
Wesleyan minister! 
Charles had well known that that would 
thing his father would say, an 


father’s offer 
ying to be 


sons 


dear, my 


the very first ‘ 
hat the 
look at Sylvia to see what t 


he cast a swift 
he did not know 


effect on her would be, for 
whether Jack had ever told her of his intent" 

rT Jack told me 
for Jack § Sae 


‘Oh, I know,” said Sylvia 


But father and I thought that 
and P She sto} ped evident) 


perhaps 


























































joss for another reason which she dare put 
into words and looked a little hopelessly from 
one to the other of these two men to whom 
ordinary reasons appealed so little. 

“Didn’t Charles tell me,’’ said the old man, 
that your brother had refused to take orders 
in the Church because he did not feel that it 
would be right to take on himself the duties 
f 4 sacred calling merely because there were 


photos worldly reasons why he should do so ?”’ 
“Yes.” said Sylvia softly. 
“And do you think he was right in so 
doing 2?” said the old man 


Oh. absolutely,”” said Sylvia. ‘I think 


Jack did the noblest thing in his life when he 
came to that resolve.”’ 
“And don’t you think there 
larity in these two cases ?”’ asked the old man. 
“ T~J—don’t know,”’ said Sylvia, a troubled 
ito her face. ‘‘ Your son has a 


is some simi- 


look coming 
true call to the 
he not serve God as well as rector 
the Wesleyan ministry ? 


ministry of Christ, and could 
of Castle 
Atherton as in “4 
“T think my son said the living was worth 
a thousand a year ?”’ said the old man. 
Y—yves,”’ hesitated Sylvia, as though she 
had hoped that this would not be mentioned. 
‘And the situation is wonderfully pleasant 
and agreeable, the church a beautiful one, and 
the work not laborious ? ”’ 


slowly, as 
these 


Sylvia again 
she had a premonition that all 
yurable 


said 
things were going against 


the old 
to avoid the very appearance 


enjoined,”’ said man, 
motives of the human heart 
ure hard to read, and I would judge no man ; 


kind 


up his almost life 


but 1f my son were to accept this very 

and rive 
11 ( f entering the ministry of the 
the Church 


God 


to which 


( ything under which is worth 


in f | you think it would tend 


, scology was new to Sylvia 
il, with her tine perception 
ni and to feel its 
Charles, to see if 


force 
dou juickly at 
words But she saw 
which made her cast 
seems such a 
itself 


have not 


1 said it 
and so good in 
My dear,” said the old man. I 

ny opportunity of consulting with Charles 

ut he | j 


has asked me through you to give you 


pini ind I you Lay 


l would say to 
You admit that 


re the 


Lord.’ 
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your brother acted rightly. I believe that 
my son, in choosing the ministry of his own 
Church as his vocation in life, and bringing 
to his sacred office the fine mental training 
which God in His goodness has enabled him 
to acquire, is also doing the right thing. Now 
right comes of right, my dear, and wrong of 
wrong. It is possible to be tempted, even in 
the choice of God’s work. If our hearts are 
intent on pleasing God, He will bring things to 
pass without our intervention, and without 
our turning from our direct path in order to 
bring them to fruition, as we think, before 
His good time.”’ 


* * * * * * 


, 


Dear father,’’ wrote Sylvia Atherton that 
same night on her return to Berner’s Chase, 
‘‘ ] have to tell you that your ambassadress has 
failed in her mission, I will also tell you now 
what I known for some time—that it 
was Charles Simpson’s influence, unconsciously 
exerted, which determined Jack not to take 
orders. And it is the same high conscientious- 
ness which prevents Mr. Simpson from accept- 
ing your offer. I don’t know what you may 
think of it. You may think it very quixotic, 
but for my part I am glad I failed.” 

‘‘ It would seem,’’ mused Sir James, as he 
laid down the letter, ‘‘ that I am in a minority 
of one this Well, he may be 
a bit of a fool, but he’s a man—yes, he’s a man.”’ 


have 


over business 


IV. 


-Mr. Ather- 
said the 


“IT*HERE'S a 
ton to see 
of-all-work, looking into the little poky study 
of the vicar of St. Jude’s-in-the-East. 
Atherton in,’ 


young gentleman 


you, sil maid 


Show Mr said the vicar 


Jac k 


such a savour of 


and a minute afterwards in stepped 


with him 


and splendid vitality that 


seeming to bring 


outdoor life, energy 


the vicar exclaimed : 


Why, Jack, it’s as good almost as a visit 
to the seaside to have you in the room,” and 
his pale, thin face flushed with pleasure as 


‘ But what am I to thank for this 
father—and Sylvia ?”’ 

all right,’ said Jack 
I’m coming to live 


he said it 
How is your 
they're 
mind 


Visit ? 
Oh, thanks 
But if don’t 
you.” 
Coming—to 
vicar, leaning across the desk in utter amaze 
ment You're talking in riddles, Jack.” 
Oh, no, I’m not,” said Jack. ‘* You know 
that father wanted me to take orders, with a 
to the living of Castle Atherton ?”’ 


you 
with 


live—with—me ? said the 


view 





‘ iid the vi 
\\ I’ve refused 
didn’t you Nii 


believe I had 


ted to be at 


> \ prel 
:? said Jack 


\ well said the 
ent hand 
I would 
ful one than 
There’s moré¢ 


ind other fellows 


Don't compare 
ical 

He’s the fellow 

de me see what 

I went into the 


f Castle Atherton 
ifortable berth for me 


} 


b 1 fellows I 


l cept 1 
f doi 
f 
ib] ( 
| j 
1 t i 
I m t 
id have cl 
) I 
I ld ( 
ive l 
me 
kitchen, and « 
“uD ¢ ept ¢ 
f thin La 


it » we can Uu 
i the wheel 

I Vicar rose lu 
Jacl hat ] il 


across his brow a 


iction in tit 


in the real sense 


when 


nd would be a cot 
not understan 


talks with 


rravely 
said Jac k 


> 
irtis 


You had 


said Mr. Curtis 


nary, but the doctors 


said it would kill 


= 
J 
- 


killed 


passing his almost 
little 
have a short life 
life and an empty 
Jack 


to live with you 
be a sort of lay 


all for the Church 


ompare myself with 
e my friend Simpson 
y's Simpson ?”’ said 


opened my eyes and 
an awful fraud I should be 


just because the 


was in my father’s 


what I mean, but 


pson, who's one of 


I meant to take 


and yet I hated 


Now I have no in 


I accepting rhe 


ns I would like 


have said Jack 
nderfully the last 


if you would have 


a bit of real work 


with your lads, and 


elp you to run the 


blessed thing that 


preach and that 


o hundred a year 


an manage on half 


t between us for 


and taking hold 
low voice he 


heart, Jack. He 


and in service you 


beheving 
ideringly, scarcely 
words, for his re 


Nn L Spirit 
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and even the commonplaces of Christian 
experience were strange to him, 

‘‘ There is only one condition I would impose 
on you,” said Jack presently. “J do not 
want the pater or Sylvia to know that I am 
here. I have arranged for my letters to by 
sent to an address in the West End, and they 
will be sent on.” ; 

It was thus that 
live with the Rev 
St Jude's in-the-East 
genius tor 


Jack Atherton came to 
Arnold Curtis, vicar of 

He showed a perfect 
organisation and for thinking of 
all sorts of ways and means for getting hold 
of the rough men and lads of the neighbour. 
Mr. Atherton ’’ became their hero in 
He fitted 
gymnasium, and the thin 


hood 


the very first month of his stay. 





up a wonderful 
anzemic lads of the neighbourhood were soon 
following his lead in the most wonderful leaps 
evolutions, and contortions 

He spent a tithe of his year’s income ona 
magic lantern, and having been an expert 
photographer since he was a boy, he made his 
own slides, and the lantern lecture each week 
was the most popular meeting in the parish 
It was at these lantern lectures that he found 
his tongue The vicar smiled to himself as 
he heard him lecturing in an easy impromptu 
on his Switzerland, and 
Italy, and of the beauties of 


j 


whilst the big audience listened 


fashion visits to 
Norway, and 
his native land, 


spellbound 
He was learning to face 


an audience and to 


express his thoughts without knowing it. But 
purely spiritual work h¢ shirked. He 
made chairman of the Rehef Committee 
it became a lel { its kind He established 
1 Labour Bureau, and it proved a g Isend 
to scores of poor fellows willing to work but 
unable to tind employment 

He had been six months with the vicar f 
St. Jude’s when that good man was Str 
down Jack nt for the doctor, of ¢ 
and he came every day and_ prescribed 
the patient One of the sisters of the 
nursed the vicar, and Jack did his best 
kee p the social = side of the church w 
soing: and the curate took the bi rdet 
the church ervices, the Sunday School 
all the more spiritual side of the work. Ja 
was So busy that he did not see the doctor 
for a whole week, but then he met him 
as he was leaving the vicaragt 

Oh. Atherton.” said the doctor, “1% 

a talk with you Come back inside and let us 
have a chat ; 


They went back into the sitting-roe® 


the doctor id rh 
I don’t want to frighten you, Athe! 
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but unless Mr. Curtis gives up this work and 
soes right away where he can have quiet and 
restfulness and fresh air, he will be in his 
in twelve months. He is simply worn 
to a shadow, and flesh and blood cannot stand 
it. If you could persuade him to give up his 


I 
k here 


re 


grave 


it might mean several more years 


wo! t 

f life. Otherwise it will be as I say.” 

That very night a little chap came up to 
Jack at the close of the lantern lecture, and 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Atherton, my mother’s wery bad 

’ she savs will you arsk Mr. Curtis to come 

set el 


little vicar’s 
He can’t come 


if the vicar carn’t come, 


Why, my dear chap, the 
in bed—bad, too 
Then, she said, 
would you come ?”’ The little fellow looked 
‘She’s bad,”’ he 
she’d be a lot 


wistfully awful said, 
an’ if you could come, sir, 
better.” 

So Jack went with the lad through a laby- 


rinth of mean under the low arch of 
up in- 


streets 
a court, into a dark tenement building, 
numerable stairs, and into a room the small- 
ness and emptiness of which was only made 
visible by the moonlight streaming through a 


paper-pat hed skvlight 


On the floor was a mattress, and as they 
entered a voice came from it: 

Have you brought Mr. Curtis, Jim ?” 

N id Jim; “but I've brought M1 
A\thert in’ I reckon he can pray, same as 
Ir. ¢ j 

It moment Jack was down on his knees 


to pray, but to take the poor woman's 
1, and ask her kindly how she felt Then 
it sor money into Jim’s hand and told 
to go and t some food and order coals 


1 quick, but to call first of all 


is friend Dr. Baynes, and ask him to come 
When the lad was gone, he found a bit of 
| d lit it The bed, a rickety table 
two stools nstituted the entire furniture 
ittic, and Jack knelt down again by 
ide of 1 poor woman It was evident 
to his non-professional eye, that she had 
{ 

I'd like you to read me a verse or two,” 
said, drawing an old Testament from be 
the | dle of rags which formed her 
k took tl book which the trembling 
held, and opening it casually, read the 

I S l eves rested upon 
Come to Me, all ye that labour and 
iy laden, and I will give you rest 
My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; 


nd lowly in heart and y« 
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shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.’ ” 

Like an echo came the lines to Jack’s mind 
with a curiously illuminating force :— 


“In service which Thy love appoints 
here are no bonds for me; 
My secret heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free: 
A lite of self-renouncing love 
Is one of liberty,” 


My burden is light, finished Jack ; and 
eagerness laid her thin 


fingers on the book, and said: 


the woman in her 


Is that God’s truth— come unto Me’— 
‘find rest’ ?” 
Yes,’”’ said Jack, “ it’s God’s truth.” 


Do you think—it’s for the—likes 0’ me ? ”’ 
Yes,’”’ said Jack again ; it’s for every- 
body. It says ‘all.’ And Jesus said it with 


His own lips—so—so—it must be true. 

I reckon it is,’’ said the woman, “ ’cos 
He couldn't tell a lie to save His life—could 
He, now ?’ 

No,” said Jack; ‘‘ He couldn’t, and didn’t.” 
Then another text popped into his _ brain. 
‘* He said once,”’ he went on, ‘‘ ‘ In My Father’s 
many mansions; I go to prepare 
That meant you, too, just 


house are 
a place for you.’ 


as much as me—perhaps more.” 


The woman let her eyes rove round the 
dim hovel, and a big sigh escaped her. ‘‘ Think 
o’ that!’ she said ‘‘A\ mansion for me 


after this! If only Tommy was a-goin’ too !”’ 


I'll look after Tommy—never fear,” 
Jack 


The woman 


said 


turned her head and 
“Will you 


slowly 


looked at him in amazement 


now ? Well, that’s good of you, that is I 
reckon you're nearly as good as Jesus, ain't 
you ? 

Ile’s a million times better than me,” said 


Jack, huskily 

Then He must be a real good sort,’’ said 
‘* Perhaps He’d give me 
He knows 


the woman presently 
a mansion if you was to ask Him. 
you better than me.” 

Jack gulped something down that choked 
Then, still holding the woman’s hand, he shut 
his eyes tight O Lord Jesus, 
[hy promises are sure 
faith to believe that 
Thee Thou wilt not 
send her empty away. Thou hast a mansion 
for her in the heart of Thy infinite love. She 
is coming to Thee. Meet her at the door and 
take her in, and give her a place in Thy home 
Amen.” 
into 


and prayed : 
Thy word is true and 
Give this 


pe Or woman 


if she puts her trust in 


Chine own dear sake. 
looked down 


in heaven, for 
He opened his eyes and 


the woman's f 
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” 


Hie’s just openin’ the door,’’ she whispered, you to urge the pater for all 


’ ; ‘ you ar 
: He’s a-smilin’ that kind-like—I———” 


worth to offer the living to Curtis He'll 
‘ . ll 


Then she sighed, and the wasted hand became’ kick—I mean Curtis will—but [’'1] see h 
heavy in Jack’s clasp. accepts if the pater will only do his part 
oni aks art 

graciously. Then I guess the curate here—; 

a 


That night Jack wrote a letter to Charles jolly fine chap—will get St. Jude’s, anq ] 
Simpson: could step into his place—see ? I like the 


Dear Simpson he said, ‘‘I want you’ work here, and now that I’ve got to know 
to go and see the governor, if you can spare the whole chute, and now that I fee! 
the time for old sake’s sake, and tell him that I’ve got the ‘call ’—I don’t know how | 
the ‘call’ has come, and that I am going to’ know, but I do—it’ll suit me down to the 


take orders. I can’t leave my work or I ground.” 


would go myself, and I think it’s providential Two days later Jack returned from one of 
for dad thinks such a lot of you, and he'll his ‘‘rounds”’ to tind Charles Simpson and 
listen to the proposition I want you to make Sylvia awaiting his return in the vicar’s par- 
if you put it in your best style Sylvia wrote lour. Sylvia flew to her brother at sight and 


to tell me of her little mission, and what a hugged him so hard that he cried out that 
brick you were, sticking to your colours. She she ought to play “ half” at Rugger. Then 
said it was a case of ‘like father like son.’ Sylvia, relaxing her hold, but still keeping 
But this is off the book The main thing is her hands clasped behind Jack's neck, looked 
that I can’t accept the Castle Atherton living. back over her shoulder and said: ‘ Tell him 
My work is here in the East End—I give you Charles.”’ 

my real address this time—where I have been ‘So that’s the way you carry out your 
living with the Rev. Arnold Curtis, vicar of | ambassadorial duties, is it, my boy?” said 
St. Jude’s-in-the-East, an old friend of the Jack, seeing instantly how the land lay. 
family, and no end of a good chap. He's ‘‘ Well,”” said Charles, ‘‘ I went to Castle 
on his back now, the doctor coming every Atherton to speak for Curtis only, but some- 
day ; and if he stays here he'll die, as sure how I spoke for myself as well—and——” 
as a gun—the doctor says so Now. I want They were both accepted,” said Sylvia 
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> FEW years ago Londoners were flocking 
a to see what was called “‘ the greatest 
show onearth.’’ This summer, in The Orient, 
; in London, at the Agricultural Hall, they are 
to have an opportunity of seeing an exhibition 
fe which is organised with the greatest purpose 
be on earth—the spread of the Master’s King- 
; dom. London has had many exhibitions 
: in former years, but most of these have 


been for the 

r the exploit 
metropolis is to 

planned on a 

vith the sol 

quickening the interest in 

Christian I en Missions. 


extension of a particular trade, 
ng of a certain country. Now 
see an exhibition, 
scale never hitherto attempted, 

purpose of deepening and 
the work of 





The Beginning of the Idea. 
holding a great Missionary 
Exhibition in London originated with some 
ends of the London Missionary Society, 
| é mmer of last year it 
tical shape A committee was formed, 
Sir Albert Spicer, Bart., M.P.. as 
\lderman Shepheard, L.C.C., 
hairmar nd the Agricultural Hall was 
ured for convenient date in the mid 
mer of this vear. Then began the en 
rmy of voluntary workers, 
vhom t exhibition is being 
the nd will be ‘‘ run,” for a marked 
ent in London is that 
is being done without pay, 
made for pro- 
which would be 
circumstances, as 
done, are being 
cepted \ great exhibition, in a= vast 
numerous staff, and 
{ the seale upon which this 
hibition planned may be gleaned from 
the voluntary helpers actively 
n the work will number few, if any, 


took 


brought 





ture of The On 
even ré payment Is 
fees 
ordinary 
lequate r the 


Wo! k 


t of sixteen thousand, mainly drawn 
m the ¢ regational churches of London 
nd the Home Counties. Ten thousand 


enrolled to take charge of, and 
] contents of, the foreign 
nd scenes which will be realistically 


explain the 


ent nd these stewards have been 
ously and methodically fitting them- 
es for their work, by weeks and months 
study, at home and in classes. Choristers 
musicians have been rehearsing a 
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The Making of an Exhibition. 


“Pageant of Darkness and Light,” and, 
from many churches, ladies have come 
forward with promises of articles for sale, 
or with offers of help in the provision of 
creature comforts for the missionary workers 
in the exhibition, or for the great armies 
of children who are expected at Islington 
from distant churches and schools. 


How it is Planned. 

In the great Hall itself, the architect, 
Mr. Reginald Spalding, has planned repre- 
sentations of all the chief fields in which the 
London Missionary Society has been, and 
is, at work. Inthe centreof the Hall will be 
reared a model of a Chinese pagoda, flanked 
on either side by a Chinese house, beyond 
which will be, at one end, an African kraal, 
and, at the other end, an Indian village. 
Running down the Hall, on each side of 
these central exhibits, will be courts devoted 
to India, China, Madagascar, New Guinea, 
and other mission fields, so arranged that the 
problems and possibilities of each may be 
presented as picturesquely as space will 
pernut. 

A large part of the smaller or Pageant 
Hall will be given up to the formation of a 
Hall of Religions, so planned that each vista 
shall present a complete and lifelike picture 
of the conditions ruling in the land from 
which it is drawn. To name only one or 
two exhibits in each case—looking down the 
African path the visitor will see Lobengula 


among his cattle; New Guinea will be 
represented by the Mailu mask dance ; 
down the Indian street will be seen the 


burning ghat, and the Brahmin worshipping 
for his patron; the Mohammedan mosque 
will link the nearer and the further East ; 
in the China street we may see the ‘“ Altar 
of Heaven,” the Temple of the Seasons, and 
the village shrine; while the South Seas 
will be represented by Tahitian idols and 
the dread Tabu. 


A Daily Programme. 

Daily throughout the exhibition there 
will be presented a “ Pageant of Darkness 
and Light,” to which thousands of friends 
of missions are looking with interest, for it 
is an attempt to convert the now-popular 
‘pageant ”’ into a_ living and_ effective 
missionary appeal. The words are written 
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Is a labour 


of stupendous magnitude 
as Is nearly always the case 
among the and 


an 


busi St 


hardest 
have 
some why 
time 


Tr 


Worke 


seems 


well fille 
lhe Rev. ( 
l ] Veste 
Horne. 
Whitefield S. 
captain of 


Sy 


ewards } 


ove}! it 1 


lieutenant 
local minist 


vhose ham 


beyond the dis 


trict in whic] 
he serves 
Second only t 
ae si the task 
; * making” the 
exhibition— 
gathering the exhibits. and Organising their 


cilect 


KNOWN 


ive display—has been the work of making 
of arrang 


nds of missions 





l 


In the churches 
adequate facilities for all frie 


i? 





fo visit It. Special ‘ non-stop” excursion 
trains are being run from every large centre 

population, and from many smaller ones 
and in every church officers have been 


appomted to furnish 


Information and super- 
intend the sale of 


ti kets 


The Orient in London” is to be more 
than a ‘* show,”’ more even than a show with 
a purpose It is to be a living picture 
of the history the heart, and the aim of 
the Church’s re sponse to the Master's great 
command Go ye, therefore, and teach all 


Lition 
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In Defence of the Faith. 
A Talk with the Rev. A. J. Waldron. 
By NORMAN FRASER. 


NLY fifteen years ago the Rev. Arthur yet—well, in a letter Mr. Waldron recently 
John Waldron was a layman and an_ received from a forlorn soul one may find 











lieve! And he was not then one of the secret of the transformation of the hard- 
e silly youths who think it is clever to headed, hard-hearted scientist and sceptic 
sceptical He was a grown man. into a champion of Christ. 
roe-davy Mr. Waldron is not only one of 
most effective preachers the Church of “DEAR Mr. WALDRON” (this very 
ngland possesst he has filled even Brix human document runs) :— 
Parish Church (St. Matthew’s), with its ‘Forgive me, a young man of twenty, 
iting capacity for two thousand people, for writing this informal letter to you. I 
overflowing—he is known throughout have become distracted during the last 
length and breadth of the land as the few weeks to such an extent that some- 
mpion of t Faith against the atheists times I think I shall never be happy again. 
1 scepti { the public parks It is difficult to express the cause of this, 
It was mainly in regard to his work and but I will try to do my best towards it. 
perience an outdoor preacher and I must tell you first that my mind is 
bater that I sought an interview with thoroughly sceptical in character, and 
Mr. Waldron, but it may not be out of place would require a severe discipline to change 
efly to trace the course of the remarkable it. Ever since I began to reflect on 
inge alluded to in my opening sentences religious matters, I have had the material- 
Mr. Waldron was brought up in the tenets ist’s views. To strengthen this, I have 
{ the Plymouth always studied 
0 Brethren; edu : : ; a the abstract 
ted in the fi rather than the 
tance at B concrete, the the- 
lingham oretical apart 
ifterwards at Ox from the  prac- 
The fir tical. Moreover, 
tical nf my studies have 
es came been entirely con- 
les | fined to the phy- 
gh, Wi sical sciences, and 
Annie | in consequence | 
eXE] know nothing of 
deral the natural. 
( Pure mathe- 
M matics has been 
my special study, 
while astronomy 
has enthralled 
me. 
‘Lately the 
. thought of death 
has bec n so teat 
ful to me, that 
l have been 
obliged to cease 
all study, and 
OWE thereby am very 
| a miserable. This 
| ida tent — —_ a has made me 
And read books indi- 
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am 
them, although 
I have endeavoured to 
life, but have been driven 
elf-consciousness. 

It may but I have not 
told my parents of these things, despite 
the fact that my whole life is shattered by 
my state of mind. I confided in 
you because I thought you would under- 
stand me best, and would be willing to 


the Christian doctrines, but | 

le to will belief in 

I long to. Then 
live a Christ-like 
back by 


seem curious, 


have 


help me. Perhaps, if I could get into a 
company of Christian workers who would 
give me some real sympathy, my interest 


in the duties of life might be brought 
back. I am certain you will believe me 
when I say I am in deadly earnest in all 
that has been penned. 

Again | a hope that you will 
minister in deed as well as word to 
weary young man.’’ 


State 
Init a 


His First Curacy. 


( 


ises are not exactly parallel 
ildron was an_ enthusiastic 


fo! M W: 


natural this sad letter 
expresses to a great degree Mr. Waldron’s 
eal frame of mind. He was a weary 
yo man, and he remained a weary man 
unt n the acceptance of Christ he found 
the happine that he had vainly sought 
in laterialist cree And he found, too, 
that tural science and philosophy are 
n l 


to God, but that properly read 
1 they contain the’ very 
evidence in favour of Christianity. 


In 1899 Mr. Waldron was ordained deacon 
by Dr. Talbot, then Bishop of Rochester, 
in ir later he ¢ ed the priesthood. 
H t Li it St. Luke’s, Camber- 
wi | Va lum work, but 
no! le most congenial. Indeed, Mr. 
W l t { t | were a_ bachelor 
h | cle i to th ium 
t thin 1 induce him to give 
itdoor | ig Chen he breaks 
tt cteristic humour a 
himself when he first went 
the great Metropolis. 
Soon after | t to St. Luke’s,” he 
e With a very 
| I did altogether trust 
his [ insisted on seeing the horrors he 
| for m And the horror I 
rated | the d 
I the tour t Ol ¢ | ! 
f | ribal thy room. 1 ve 
t ‘ ] 
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to better things. Next morning | hapr 
to meet an official of the Charity Organis 
society. ; . 


ened 
anisation 


“* You gave So-and-so a sovereign yester- 
day ?’ said he. - 

“* Yes,’ I replied. 

“*Well, you’ve “had” 

“Oh, come,’ I protested ; ‘I went and 
saw things for myself. There was no hum. 
bug about the sick woman and the wretched 
children.’ 

“** That's just where you're mistaken,’ 
he said. ‘ The man isn’t married ; he hasn't 
any children. He hires the whole bag of 
tricks for the occasion; he’s the biggest 
impostor in London.’ ” , 

In 1902 Mr. Waldron 
missioner and evidential 
diocese of Rochester four years later he 
succeeded Dr. Springett at St. Matthew's 
and now at last one comes to his campaigns 
in the parks 

** How 
preaching ?”’ one asks. 

“Well,” says Mr. Waldron, “as I have 
already explained to you, I was once a 
sceptic, As uch I used to follow th 
speakers in the parks, and when I found th 
Truth it 1 to me the most natural 
thing in the world that I should enter the 
arena where the Truth was most constantly 
denied. 


, 


been 


was appointed 
lecturer for the 


did you come to take up outdoor 


eceme 


Preaching in Hyde Park. 


““T well remember my first 
in Hyde Park. The novelty of 
parson there attracted a large crowd, and 
when I had finished I invited questions on 
the subject of my lecture. None accepted 
the challenge, and then I did what old Ned 
Wright, the famous ex-pugilist evangelist 
who was on the platform with me, 
wards described as the pluckiest thing 2 
had ever heard I offered to answe 
question on any part ol the ble. ; 
Chen I remember equally well my 4 
in Brockwell Park. I took up my Ss 
near an atheist 
\ ungloriou to say so, within 
I had got the whole of his audience. 
fact, he himself came over to me, and natu! 
ally, when I invited oy sition, he toox U 
full of t 


His addr was ; 


seeing 








the challeng 


, | with deliber- 
ildest nonsense, and sprinkled with dei ) 
te misquotations trom famous writers. | 
know shorthand, and when my turn Cam 


«sy notes to ill 
to reply I first read over My notes to lum 
‘Did you say that ? Is this Wie 


t de ny the corlt 


1 said He could not 
| turned Uj 





ened him and, I think I may say, rent him. I 
1 with me many of the books from which 
had misquoted, and I pressed the point 
Ster- that he was either a fool or a knave so hard, 
at at last he fairly ran out of the park, 
id I believe has never been there since. 


L110n hac 


A Notable Battle. 
“Talking of quotations reminds me of a 
ttle I had Chester which unexpectedly 
wht me a large number of recruits. My 








ment was a very able sceptic whose 

ver 4 identity I will spare. In the course of his 
age irks he tanced Charles Darwin as 
ier , atheist. I challenged this statement at 
_ e, quoting from memory Darwin’s words 
nted ‘The Descent of Man’: ‘The love and 
-_ ir of God are necessary before the highest 
be obtained.” But he was 


al h enough to meet me with a flat 
in had ever said anything 
minded him that I accepted 
genuine, and 
how me the same courtesy 

in practically calling me 

I said that the words were 

ind on page 113 of the fifth edition. 
ck to him, and a copy of 
When 





( tat I he made as 


Dy nt of Man’ was sent for. 
le my Opponent opened it, and then 
it down, saying, ‘ It’s not there.’ The 
nce, who were hostile to me, made a 
proar, and for a fleeting moment 
thought my memory had failed me. I 
l up the book, and there, on page II3, 
nas plain as could be. As 

uldn’t listen to me, I handed 
chairman and asked him 

y my quotation. He did so, and 
lom have I heard such a tumult as 
1. But it brought the audience right 


nd in my favour: my opponent Was, so 
ik, ‘dead’ from that moment, and 
lel in Chester received a tremendous 


The Dignity of Park Debates. 


But t me back to my beginnings in 
[It was not only a matter of its 

ming to 1 i natural thing that I should 
id the Fait : there was the dire necessity 

t I g have most of the clergy 

loot | pretended to ignore. the 

t I know some clergymen 

ith the dignity of the cloth 

ningle in park debates. A fig for such 
€ not 4 dignity! Are we, is any 
istal ng to stand tamely by whilst 
Faith hold, the God we worship, 

lenounced and reviled 2? Are we to 
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wrap ourselves in our ‘dignity’ whilst the 
blasphemer poisons and pollutes the minds 
of our fellow-creatures, above all, of our 
children ? For, mind you, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the harm done by 


the baser type of park atheists. People 
say that decent men and women won’t 
listen to them, or, if they listen, their 


reason and sense of decency are aroused, 
and they take no great harm. I agree; but 
what about the boys and girls who gather 
in all innocence around these men? No 
doubt they are shocked at first, but, being 
young, they are curious; they go again, 
and, lacking reasoning powers, it is not long 
before their sense of reverence is destroyed. 
And when you destroy reverence for any- 
one or anything, you will generally end by 
destroying reverence for everybody and 
everything. 

, Respecting 8 unday. 

‘I remember I was once staying at a 
country house in Scotland. There were 
some very wealthy men in the party, and 
when Sunday afternoon came someone pro- 
posed a game of tennis. Half-sneering, one 
turned to me and said, 


of these rich men 
‘Does the parson object ded ‘Oh, no,’ I 
replied, ‘the parson does not object. You 


are not going to employ labour; tennis 1s 
an innocent game, and from your point of 
view you do not mean to be irreverent. 
Nevertheless, you are foolish. The servants 
here are Scotch, and have been brought up 
to respect the Sabbath. If you destroy 
their respect for the Sabbath, as you cer- 
tainly will do by playing tennis, is it likely 
that they are going to respect what you 
hold sacred—property ?’ These rich men 
saw the point, and instead of playing tennis 
they went for a walk. 

‘And so I say that the baser type of 
park atheist, the man who does not pretend 
to argue but simply revels in filth, is a very 
real danger to the community at large, for 
he strikes at the young.” 


“You use pretty strong measures in 
dealing with these people,” | suggest. 


“Of course I do,” retorts Mr. Waldron ; 
‘it’s no use Wearing kid gloves when you're 
tackling this sort of man. I him the 
most tremendous verbal dressing-down I’m 
capable ol. 

‘A friend of 
the terms in which I addressed one of these 
men, and you may care to reproduce the 


five 
mine once made a note of 


opening Passage 
‘Can you listen unmoved to the man- 
ner in which that speaker has assailed and 


















































































1 t stories ¥ h you have heard 
r dear mothe lips, to the pollu 
those unspeakably tender truths 
olaced the weary and heavy 
which have brought comfort 
( lation to the dying ear In every 


e world for thousands of 


vears ? Are you not 


OTTOW 
filled with anger 


vrath and indignation ? Why, I feel 
though I ought to apologise to my very 
boots f letting them stand upon the spot 
1 has been polluted by so foul a man.’ 

Of course,”’ says Mr. Waldron. smiling, 


ng. But remem- 
men do not att 
imply to pout 


mpt to argue ; 
ith on what others 


red. Would you stand still if a 

n 1 vile language about your mother, 

r wife, your sister? I think not. Am 

I, then, is a Christia tamely to submit 

ts against G >? Because I am a 
pal im I the Ie aman?” 


Why we have lost Touch of the Masses. 


One thinks not as one looks at that sturdy, 
muscular frame, that strong, fighting face, 
with its dogged jaw and chin, its deep-set, 
fearl prey eye The Rev. Arthur John 


Waldron is very much a man. 
The fact is,” says Mr. Waldron, warming 

to his subject, ‘‘one reason the Church of 
England lost its grip on the masse 
its clergy have forgotten they are 
Atheisti often taunt me 
lact person in five 
to church in London. Well, the wonder to 
me is that men go to some churches at all 
it do they get there a not ? 
in the pulpit who pre 
man, who speaks 
unnatural language, 
iffects to ignore the realities of [ite 
obscure matter 
ma and ritual ind 1 ied hand 
detail. We 
more manhood in our clergy, and in regard 
to the blasphemers I have in my mind I say 
I am justified by every law of God and man in 
treating 1 would treat 


h is 


Speake! 


that on gor 


olten a 
ature 


anything Duta 


and 


In a net of parochial want 


i them a a scoundrel 


ulted anyone near and dear to me 
Some Exciting Experiences. 


Mr. Waldron, with a 


continue 


humorous twinkle in his eye, “in a sense 
m\ trong languagt fail You can't a 
rule insult such men hey are coward 
cy d of manhood.” 
Still, you have had some exciting ex 
pel é ' one ugvest 
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“Oh id have been in some rough-and. 
tumbles, re plies Mr. Waldron cheerfully 
‘*T have often been the centre of a howling 
mob, have had now and then to knock 4 
man down, and on at least 
mv life has threatened. 

“ Speaking Hvck Park I y 
annoyed by a person who ke pt on insult 


One occas n 


been 
once In 1c 


ne 
Hie 


me from behind the cover of a big man 
“ “Come out in the open,’ said I, ‘and 
let’s have a look at you!’ 
“He came out, swearing he’d kill me 
and I must say he _ looked pretty ugly 


But a man on the platform jumped y 
and called authoritatively to a 
‘Arrest that man! I’m So-and-so, of Scot 
land Yard.’ Arrested he was, and I learned 
afterwards that he was one of the most 
dangerous Anarchists in London. 

‘But, as I have 
generally fight. 
the satisfaction of bringing several of then 
into the police-courts for obscenity and for 
breach of the peace, and I have only lost on 
Phe 
like the 


constabl 


said, these men won't 


show Howeve r 5 have had 


case against them se men, asa rule, are 


atheists, and, majority of atheists, 


extremely ignorant Don’t misunderstand 
me. There is all the difference in the world 
between the man who says, ‘ There is n 


God, therefore there is no need to be moral,’ 
and the man who says, ‘I do not 
if there is 
can be ho 


know 
but I do know that there 
without morality 


i God 
} 


happiness 
Genuine Sceptics. 
“Thi bri ry ul to the 
often men of ability, of wide 
who, although neither 


genuine sceptics, 
scholarshiy 
affirming nor denying 


the existence of God, seek to. establis! 
those ideal whi h Wt say are already 
realised in Christianity. That Is one great 


difference between us. What the 
ndred hold up 
truggled for we who are 
ideals realised 
though these 


point: ol 
ethical and k 
ideals to be 

ligious moralists worship as 
in our religion. Moreover, 


societies 


men do not deny God, they are none t 
le atheist For if, as they say, all the 
phenomena of life and death are to 

expressed in terms of mechanical motio! 


then where in the universe is there room 
for God ? 

* However, | 
debate I have met 


epti S, 


mustn’t turn this ito 4 
ail the best debaters 
umongst the and I can only say 
that to meet men like my lifelong fend 
the late Mr. Charles Watts, Mr. Josep 
MacCabe vith whom I 


recently held 
public debate in Brockwell — Park), Mr 















































































and others, has been in many ways 


( onen 
privileg and a pleasure. 
4 Bradlaugh, too, I knew, and loved as a 
man. 1 began by coming under his influ- 
os e. but I ended by opposing him; 1n- 
ed, almost my first attempt at public 
aking was against Bradlaugh. Here let 


take thi pportunity of contradicting 
for the thousandth time the statement that 
Bradlaugh recanted on his death-bed. I 


Luin ts 
vas not present at the final scene, but I 


1ve met the doctor and others who were, 

nd Bradlaugh died as he had lived. It is 

said, too, that my friend Charles Watts 

unted. H lid not. I was with him 

the last. and although he became less 

itic in hh latter years, he too died 
had i1' an unbeliever.” 


How to Train for Debate 


‘What ha wen the secret of your success 
is an out-door preacher ?”’ one asks, know- 
ing that Mr. Waldron’s opponents recognise 

m as their ablest toe. 

“Well,” | ivs, ‘‘ you must remember 


it I was trained in scepticism, and there- 
I can meet these men with their own 


iguments. Put an average parson against 
a clever sceptic, and he would be nowhere. 
Why ? Because the sceptic would probably 
w the Bible a great deal better than the 
mn do On the other hand, the aver 
parson knows nothing of the atheistk 
eptical creed. He has read nothing on 
the subject; he cannot quote authorities ; 


arguments. How, then, 
can he stand against a clever debater who 
knows his subject from beginning to end ? 

“Why do the sceptics get hold of the 


cannot adducts 





working-man ? Because the modern work- 
ig-man Is a great reader, and has a great 
\amiration for the man who has read. The 
modern working-man reads books the average 
rson ha y even heard of, and although 
may not always digest what he reads, he 
touch with more forms of modern 
ht and hilo ophy. But the parson 

ten away back in the Middle Ages.”’ 
Are there any books you can recommend 
to the would-be outdoor preacher against 

ticilsm ? 

Ah! there are many The Bible first. 
have said, many parsons don’t know 
Bibl Uf so well as do the infidels. 
[ think I should place Spencer 
L Br Browning, indeed, is my 
amongst heros Then there is Fan 
Philosophy of the Christian Reli 


gion, “Emerson’s Essays, ‘ Pro Fide,’ Orr’s 
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‘Christian View of God and the World,’ 
and last, but certainly not least, Finney’s 
‘Lectures to Professing Christians.’ But, 
as I have said, you must study the other 
side, and every parson should know such 
works as Watts’s ‘ Rationalism,’ Haeckel’s 
‘Riddle of the Universe,’ Samuel Laing’s 
‘Modern Science and Modern Thought,’ 
J. M. Robertson’s ‘Pagan Christs,’ and, 
generally speaking, he cannot have too wide 
an acquaintance with sceptical and socialistic 
literature. 

“Then none can succeed in the parks 
who has not a sense of humour and a gift 
of repartee. You must be prepared to be 
heckled by keen, hard-headed, earnest in- 
quirers, and you must always be ready for 
the scoffer, who is trying to be funny. I 
remember I was once speaking in the north 
of England when a grimy individual asked 
leave to put a question. Of course I 
assented, and after two or three attempts 
to make a speech, a common failing with 
a certain type of questioner, out came his 
Why did God make fleas ? The 
audience began to titter; they thought I 
was In a tight place, but I answered quickly, 
“God made fleas to act as sanitary inspectors, 
to tell a dirty man when he needs a bath,’ 
and the laugh was against the grimy ques- 
tioner. 


‘ poser 


A Striking Retort. 

“Talking of repartee reminds me of a 
memorable debate I once had with Charles 
Watts at the mining village of Stanley, in 
Yorkshire. I had been staying in the village 
for some time before the debate came off, 
lodging with one of the miners. Watts 
spoke first. and concluded by saying, “a 
do not believe in Christianity, because it 
preaches a death-bed repentance that will 
swing a man from the gallows straight into 
heaven.’ 

“T fastened on this point at once. ‘I 
believe in Christianity,’ I said, ‘ because it 
preaches a death-bed repentance. As you 
know, I have been living amongst you for 
some time. My host is here, and I am sure 
he will forgive me if I make use of what I 
have seen in his house to illustrate my 
point. Every night I have seen him—or 
rather I have heard him, for I have turned 
my head away—take leave of his wife as 
he was going on night-shift.’ There were 
five hundred men in the audience waiting 
to go on night-shift. ‘And what have I 
heard him say to her ? Was it ** Good- 


night’? 2? No, it was ‘ Good-bye.” Each 
night he and she said ‘‘ Good-bye” as 








f y, as irrevocably, as if he were indeed 
to the scaffold. And every man here 
to-night is on his death-bed. It is not 
Good-night,’’ it is ‘‘ Good-bye.” And 
tianity preaches that if you repent 

W VE shall be saved.’ 
Watts afterwards admitted to me that 
had never made a greater mistake in 
life than when he gave me that opening ; 


must always qui k to seize such 


nce 
\ 1 matter of fact, Mr. Waldron at the 
t day is, I should think, unequalled 
r of repartee and control of an 
e. If he ever had an equal in these 
it was in the late Rev. Hugh 


Whet a Speaker needs. 


M 1 of the north,” he continued 
I |} 1 him for other points, ** reminds 
that a friend of mine once asked Mr 

| C] un were the secret 
ct n publi aking, and Mr: 
mberlain replied If you are in th 
1 must reme! ou are speaking 
is. If you ar n the south you 
re speaking to emotion If you are in 
lon you are speaking to people who 
Harking back t juestions, encouragt 
Vi often r questioner will 

| noran nd strengthen you 

I rei | once id to m 
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say about a man who could deny God, and 
yet did not know where to look for James 
in His Holy Word. , 

‘ Then you must never lose your temper— 
a counsel of perfection, pr rhaps. Then never 
say a thing you yourself don’t believe. and 
don’t ' bluff.’ There are some questions to 
which no satisfactory or conclusive answer 
can be given. Don’t try to give it, Admit 
your inability, and your hearers will Tespect 
you, 
: Sympathy needed. 

‘Finally, no man_ should attempt to 
preach in the parks or anywhere, no man 
should remain in a ministry, who has not 


the gift of ympathy. That is a God-given 
gift. That is what we parsons want—mor 
ympathy, more humanity. Less preaching 
at people, more talking to and with them 
I do not think I have anything more to 


the Faith 
y those wh 
uld live in a glass 


ck lence ol 
criticism by 


add. My work ‘in 
may be open to 


, : 
think that a parson six 


case and hav awdust instead of a human 
oul in his body. But I know that unbelief 
is spreading, that there are thousands of 
young, tortured souls like that boy wh¢ 


letter I showed you. I have pigeon-holes 
full of such appeals. And I think I maj 


without vanity that I have had scores 


of letters trom men saying that whilst as | 
ruie they ouldn’t ‘stand’ a parson, the 

had he mi ik Im the parks, and that 

I seemed to a ‘ good sort.’ 

Phet I y, let us not prate 
priestly dignity Let us go forth and giv 
battle to t ‘ ( own ground 
Are we it W yuld skulk in ou 

ulpits 2? Hay ve ministers of God | 


ry ol G 





ames 


Der— 
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Desmond Lamont’s Awakening. 


A Complete Story. 


By KATE SEATON. 


Martin, sir? He had this 


smiled at the charac- 


John Dobson, the 


was long since deceased ; 
Company,” James and 
Desmond Lamont 
lourishing firm. Some said 
who would have full 
yes ; and certainly he had 


of keen, sharp, 


he business on the most 
lines. Incompetence, 
unpardonable sin 


pitied ; and it was 


favoul that 


due. 


the papers before 


1 plunged at once 
Presently Martin 


always ready to lend a helping hand, so that 
nobody dislikes him, in spite of his closeness. 
But here he comes.” 

As Martin stood before them, papers in 
hand, the keen eyes of the chief took fresh 
stock of the man; the shabby coat, with its 
braid-bound sleeves, shiny at the elbows ; 
the trousers, showing signs of careful pressing, 
it was true, but with the same betraying shini- 
ness at the knees. From the clothes, the 
quick eyes travelled again to the man’s face ; 
pale, perhaps, with the long years of confine- 
ment in an office, but full of vigour and strength ; 
the mouth firm, yet not without suggestions 
of tenderness ; the bright, grey eyes looking 
frankly before him, keen and clear. Lamont 
was seized with a sudden irritation, as a sense 
of incongruousness struck him 

Thanks, that will do, Martin; you can 
get the matter in hand at once.” He spoke 
sharply, almost impatiently 

“Very well, sir; I will have it ready this 
evening.” 
‘That will do very well; and as the matter 
is so important I'll break through my rules 
for once and you may bring it up to the house. 
I'll look through it there before it is despatched.” 

~Te, oe.” 


“Oh, and another thing, Martin I sup 
pose——’’ Mr. Lamont looked at the strong, 
sensitive face, and hesitated; then his eyes 


fell again on that irritating shabbiness. ‘| 


ppose,”’ he went on firmly, “ vou have some 


si 
“". 


times to go out on the firm’s business ?”’ 


t Catia ate 
‘IT was thinking that perhap ” He 
broke off rain “‘T understand your salary 
vA i il lt l 4 i! ; 
** Ycs, si 
\ vo tisfied ; 
Cnnite ir,’ answered the now puzzled 
lerk 
‘Well, I was thinking it would perhaps be 
as well if—if you dressed a little more smartly 


for the credit of the firm, eh? ” he tried to 


smik ] \ 

\ dull red flush stole over the pale face 
before him, but the man, with evident effort 
unswered as quietly as befor L'll try. sir,’ 
and turning quickly away, left th 


It was 1 Mr. Lamont’s turn to flush l'e 
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it 


tecly eyes 
nit 


ft 
11¢ 
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1h 


thinking it would perhaps be as well if 


Wayland ? ” 


But as you said, it is 


knob rattled 


door 

tle voice 
hie is here !' 

is on 11s 


face becanx 


} 


His 


Hs 


little 
ter I 
f 
i i 
ik 

j 

{i 

| 
‘ ‘} 
} 

‘ 


cried out 


> a 
hard 
id :- 
ins- 


yu 
Miss 
You 

{tice 





if you dressed a little more smartly'”—». 72 


rhank you 
ome out of your way for that 
again at the lovely, 
head ‘*T’m glad you thoug 

Still with the 
quickly down the 


Clarice. It was good of you 
He glanced 
laughing face above his 
it of it.” 

child on his shoulder he strode 


to « 


wide staircase, but as they 


reached the outer door he set her down 
moment and turned, with a parting word 


Wayland 
A sudden cry 


of horses! Quick 


a series of cries—a plunging 
slight, grey 


izes the dancing 


tht, a 





figure sprin { rd and 
litil mite f 1 beneath the horses’ fee 
Ihe child 1 ife, but b ith the now quieted 
horses li oO ious. girl 4 moment 
later La t 1 Wavland have drawn her 0 | 
to the pa it 1 the usual crowd has 
it r l | 
The 1 i '' asks Wayland. 
No! I fter a moment's hesitation 


* 


‘asked Mr. Lamont 


her injuries 





of 





extent 





i? wat” replied the doctor. “ There 1s nothing 
“ cee save the slight cut on the temple. There 
av be internal injuries, though I scarcely 

os so; I should say she was probably only 
stunned. All the same, it might be well to 


ad for her friends, if possible, so that she 


~ have a familiar face before her when she 
Lamont shook his head. ‘I’m afraid that 
ible doctor. We 
thing to show her identity. 


have searched, 





have fot nd n 
oppers seem to be all that she had.” 
Having seen the doctor away, he was turn- 
in again when he saw Maurice Wayland 
ming qui ip the path 
\h! anv news? Have you learned who 
she is ?’’ asked Lamont eagerly 
No. sir. But we found this in the road 
where she fell He held out a little satchel 
5 id Lamont opened the satchel 





Z werly, only to find a litthke worn purse con- 
taining a couple of shillings, but no card or 
iress. He shook the bag carefully, and 
from an inner pocket there fell a small photo, 
idget siz It fell face upwards on the 
le. Wit 1 sudden exclamation Wayland 
5 1 it 
‘Do you recognise it ? ’’ asked Lamont. 


“Ves This is one of the 
some time ago !?’ 


type-girls dis- 

missed from our office 
He passed it to Mr. Lamont, who looked 

searchingly into the sweet young face. 

It is the face of the girl upstairs—I am 

f it!’’ he said quickly. ‘‘ Do you say 

was one of our type-girls ? ” 

months 


Only for a short time ; it is some 


) now.’ 





” 


to be dismissed ? 
Well, she was never a good typist, in fact 


How came she 





incompetent—and her work seemed to 

vy worse instead of better; so—she was 
ismissed.”’ 

mont passed his hand across his fore- 


id and sighed wearily. 


‘ Ah, well! I suppose you were only follow- 
‘ ing the usual tradition of the firm—no in- 
mpetent workers for Dobson and Co.” He 
1 to smile, but the smile was forced “ Very 
Wayland, there is nothing more you can 
pr t; vou may go.” 
When W land had gone he still sat with 
littl in his hand, looking into the 
t fa rescuer of his child He 
t lt picture over unconsciously, and 
lenly iced that there was some faint 


il writing on the back He 
read Aileen " the next 
obliterated ‘24, Frondes 


took it to 
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This, then, must be 
her address, and as in the interval of waiting 
he was unable to settle down to anything, 
himself and find her 


Road, Bermondsey.” 


he resolved to set out 
friends. 

As Desmond Lamont walked quickly through 
the long dreary streets in the vicinity of Frondes 
Road, and looked at the dingy dwellings, all 
so painfully alike, he became acutely conscious 
that the about “ mean 
and grey lives,’ stood for a grim reality such 
as he had scarcely realised before, and through 
the prosperous city merchant there passed a 
sudden chill. It seemed as though Number 
24 would never be reached, but at last it stood 
before those dingy little 
villas, only, window looked 
brighter than the rest, with its curtains draped 
in graceful folds through bands of gold silk. 


trite phrase streets 


him; another of 


somehow, the 


He gave a sharp, peremptory knock, then 
waited. All was still. He knocked again, 
more loudly 

“Would you please come in?” called a 


woman’s voice from within. 

He turned the handle and stepped into the 
narrow passage 

‘Come in here!” cried the same voice. 
And following the direction of the sound he 
entered the tiny sitting-room, and there found 
the voice stretched on a couch 
near the window. One glance at the drawn, 
misshapen hands, now plucking nervously at 
her shawl, told him that the occupant was a 
confirmed rheumatic cripple 

‘‘T am sorry I was unable to rise to let you 


the owner of 


in.’ The voice had the soft, patient tone 
begotten of much suffering. 
‘“Do not trouble,’’ he answered gently ; 


‘‘T understand. I have called to see if you 
can tell me who this young lady is ? ”’ 
He held out the little photo as he spoke. 
‘‘Why, of course, it is Aileen. But where 
sudden alarm. ‘I expected her 
quick, tell me! no harm has 


is she ? ”’ in 
back long since 


” 


come to her ? 


‘Please do not excite yourself. She is 
I left her at my house.’ 


Then briefly, and as gently as he could, he 


narrated what had happened. She wrung 
her poor crippled hands helplessly 

“Tf only James were here !”’ 

“Yes, he is <— 

““My brother He will be home _ soon 
He is \h!”’ The pale face went suddenly 
grey ‘It is—it is only the pain!” 


The front door opened. 
‘* May I come in, Miss Martin ? ”’ 


Lamont hailed the new-comer with relief. 
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» Never before had 
he spoken words that cost so much to utter. 
It was the price of his humiliation, and the pay- 
ment was bitter indeed. 
“Forgive ?”’ said the 
‘I do not understand! ”’ 
Lamont pulled himself together. 
“Let us sit 
He paused, and it was some 
he could proceed. ‘* You s¢ 


d sister depe 


brokenly. Forgive me.” 


bewildered Martin. 


down; I want to explain.”’ 
moments befor« 
I did not know 
ndent upon you ; 
only just learned. And I have learned 
spite of this and of your limited 


you had a crippl 
I ha 
means, f 1 sheer kindness of heart you took 


your home—one whom 
to fight the 
‘No, no, sir! You do yourself injustice 
\nd as for Aileen——’”’ 


played about his mouth—‘“ she 


world alone.”’ 


you did not k Ow. 
was not meant for business, home is her forte.”’ 

It is true I did not * went on Lamont ; 
‘but I ought to have It was the fault 


know,’ 
known. 
of my system, and I am to blame. 

“Do not judg 
You have always been a just master.’ 

‘You are a generous man, Martin. I stand 
I know now where your 
Will you 
of—that 


yourself too hardly, Sir. 


’ 


before you ashamed 
y was going. 
arrogance 


not very princely salar 


forgive my _ thoughtless 


day ?”’ 

“Don’t, sir! You were quite right.” H¢ 
‘* My appearance was not very 
-I’m glad you know 


smiled quietly. 
creditable to the firm, but 
I could not help it.” 


A short silence. Then each sighed and th« 


tension was relaxed 


“I’ve been thinking over a scheme I have 
long had in my mind, Martin. As you know, 
our Westhaven agents have done well, and, 
now that the business has got hold, I think 


it is time we established a branch there. The 
climate is dry and bracing—just such as would 
your And you are exactly the 
need to take control. I have a small 
at present untenanted, just 
home 


sult Sister 
man | 
villa there which ts 
comfortable 
that 


large enough to make a 


You would have the use of -and, say 


{soo a year for the first three years. After 
that, if tl branch succeeds, of course y« 

would ris No, don’t thank me. I am 
and always shall be, your wife’s debtor. She 
saved my child for me. And you—you hav 


a soul that 
days, will 
you have 


iwakened within me once again 


can feel, and I h 


n seck to live fo 


in the coming 


m others—as 
do 
few broken words, a silent hand-grip, and 


the men parted. 
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horse in t valley Blakke vas Ol 
ind my great pride. No horse was so strong 
as he, and none so wild and fierce and full 
tu He u a to ¢ JOY frig htenir g the firls 
the fields by running after them, and if he 
re driven on the road by anyone whom h 
did not like, he would ke« p his eyes open for 
1 place where there was room enough to tur 
round, and then suddenly change his course 
and trot home again, in spite of the driver's 
protest He did this once to one of the clerks 
and Ole and I were certain we saw Blakken 
laugh as he turned into the courtyard. 
There was no end to his tricks ; however 
whether it was his luck or his intelligence that 
helped him, no accident ever happened with 
Blakken And one thing more must be said 
to his credit he never tried to frighten 
children. On the other hand, our admiration 
for him had no limit It was our great ambition 
be allowed to drive him alone, and we used 
to ask Anders, the groom, how many years it 
would be before we could do so ntil that time 
came we had to be content with old ‘“ Brunen 
(Brownie) He ad been grandfather's great 
favourite, and was very old yw, so he « 
not do much work, but he was wise and caref 
ind looked aft both himself and us 
I shall never forget the first drive Ole 


I had alone with Brunen, when we were ad 
l vears of age Father had ordered 
little pigs at a farm six miles away, and 
mornin whil e were at breakfast, there cam 
1 messagy that the pigs were big enough 
leave the ther ind that we could fetca 
them when liked Father looked ovet 
table to ind said ‘“T wonder if Lilla 
and Ok ld drive over ith Brunen to 
get them ‘Of course we could,” we said, 
How lovely father would t us! 
I can still remember ir departure, 4 


what a glory thers em : over the day; 





















































were even allowed to take the money to 
v for the pigs ; kroner were put in a bag 
| tied by a piece of tape round my ne¢ k. 

Ol and I sat in the stolkjzrre, the old 
mm Anders standing by to see that the harness 


quite as pleased as 





ur s, and when mother asked if 
t it was safe to let us go alone, he 
ced up at r very proudly and said: 
S) Both Ole and Lilla can drive madam I 
<< yught t m myself, and I take the risk 
« n.” 
% Then he ga the reins to Ole, and told 
& n to start We looked back and saw 
a) laughing faces and waving hands of the 
a s at t en-window ; father and the 
ed hats in the vard, there was 
( st glimpse of mother’s smiling face on the 
eps, and we turned the cornet 
Vhat a regal drive we thought it was! 
nd stolkja of our own, a sunny day 
if he i five miles before us 
Everyone we met smiled and said a kind 
i to us. I expect the grandeur of it all 
us prouder than was good for us, but we 
different on t way back, for the two little 
gs in the sack at the bottom of the cart 
erks le such a terrible noise every time the 
se began to trot We wondered what we 





ild do to keep them quiet First we thought 


ey might be hungry, and put our sandwiches 
hem to eat ; then we put our 
them so that they should 

of the carriage ; but it 
is all no us is soon as the horse started 
from the began 
decided that was 
ised nothing else to do than to drive at 


. ims sack 

there 
a walking 
anybody on the road, so 
little as 


ey should hear as possible 


animals under the seat 
\bout half-way home we passed a lake with 
ig water-lilics round the edge 
nd of water-lilies, but when 
father 


pick them 


there was never 
Ole and I thought 





lriving with 
t splendid opportunity to get 
ourselves We 
and put 
tying KBrunen to a young 
‘tree, and started for the lake Ole laid 
imself down on the bank, 
ter for t 
ding his feet 


as we had the day to 


irom the Carriage 


stretching over the 
and I sat behind 
so that he tumble 


lilies him 


should not 
I don’t len 

‘don't know how many lilies we had picked, 
len I suddenly saw a big man standing 
\ h an angry expression on his 


took hold of 


1 it saying a word h 
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Ole, lifted him up, gave him a violent shake, 


and then threw him down again. And then 
he treated me in the same way 

“Ah, I know you little rascals from the 
valley,” he said. ‘I daresay you are the 


children who took all the eggs from the sea- 
But this 
another tune. The 
land is protected now, and I shall have your 


gull-nests on this bank last year. 


year you shall dance to 


fathers up in th 


courts to answer for your 
trespassing ! What are your names? ’ 
“Ole Aarhus and Lilla Jacobsen.” 
He stopped for a moment when he heard 
‘Get home as soon as you can,”’ 


then round and went 


our names. 
he said, and turned 
away 

Ole and I looked at each other for a moment 
Father up in the law- 
rhere flashed through our 
minds the picture of a fearful dishonour to 
the whole family. And we had not 
told the man that we only came to pick water- 
lilies ! Ole was too much a boy to say he felt 
afraid of anything; still less was it possible 
that he should offer an apology to the man ; 
but I from his eyes that he 
frightened 

I felt that something must be done at once 
before the man was gone, and just as he was 
disappearing in the woods I called out at the 
top of my voice: ‘‘Man! man!” He turned 
round, I seized Ole’s hand, and we walked 
up to him, and trembling all over I began to 
speak as if our lives and the lives of our two 
families depended on what I said 
‘you must be so kind as 


in a great terror 


courts for our sake ! 


even 


could see was 


‘* Dear man,”’ I said 
to believe that we did not mean to take any 
eggs, for we did not know there were any sea- 
gulls there. Father sent us to Aasen to fetch 
two little pigs, and on our way back we thought 
we would pick some water-lilies, for mother 
It is quite true that we did 
not want the eggs, for if we any 
we should not have taken them, because we 
should have felt sorry for the mother bird.”’ 

Ole said afterwards he could see the man 
trying to keep his face from laughing while I 
made this long speech. 

‘If you went to Aasen, where are the pigs? 


is so fond of them 
had seen 


‘* In a sack by the roadside.” 

“Then you had better go and see if you 
can find them, but don’t leave the water-lilies 
there—as you have pulled them up, you may 
as well take them home.” 

We picked up the lilies and turned towards 
and to our astonishment the man 
But he did not say a word until 
horse, then he exclaimed: ‘‘ What- 
Who has put a horse and stolk- 


the road 
went with us. 
he saw the 


ever is this ? 
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meadows where little children 
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ung, the salvation which 
ibundant and free 
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not have put the children so 
ought to have been close to 


s and girls may get a 
water in the Sunday School 


the New Testament, in many 


from many a pious teacher. 
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Jesus says, If any man 
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If I have the fountain in my heart, the 
living water will spring up and flow out. No 
obstacles shall be allowed to check or hinder 
me from cheering and blessing other people. 

In the days of my boyhood, while strolling 
with companions, on 


1 summer afternoon 
through the fields, we found a rivulet, running 
like a ribbon along the ground, making a 
; f silver in the green meadow 
Soon its source was discovered, a tiny spring 
full of energy and life. One said, ‘“‘ Let us 
cover it over and keep it down.” We all 
tried. We gathered stones, leaves, clods of 


} 


earth, and piled tl 


lovely streak of 


1em into a mound, stamping 





on it with our feet, until it seemed as if no 
more water could ever rise up there. Late 
in the day, movi homeward, we passed thx 
spot ; nd lo, tl pile of rubbish had been 
] ned uplifted washed aside. The silent 
littl sprit r had made a fresh channel for itself 
It was pouring out its living water as strongly 
as before, helping, in its own small way, to 


keep the meadow green and beautiful 
This is the kind and quality of life which the 
spirit of Jesus brings into our hearts. Not a 


selfish, standstill life. Not an idle, do-nothing 
life. Not a timid, easily-arrested life. The 
living water, springing up,” will outflow, 


of its own accord, in sweet tempers, kindly 
words, loving deeds, little helpful ministries, 
to bless and gladden and comfort all around 
us. 

In Flanders, a pretty legend is told of a 
farmer’s tield where a clear fountain constantly 
sent forth an abundant flow. But the owner 
was a churlish fellow, who would not allow the 
villagers to come near his fountain. Even in 
a time of drought, when he had plenty, and they 
had little or none, they must not taste his 
water. 

Che story says that one day a bright young 
girl, whose heart was full of pity and love, 
ventured to the fountain. She filled a sieve 
with water and shook it over the neighbour- 
ing common ; and wherever a drop fell, there 
sprang up a crystal fount 

The world is just as niggard and churlish 
with what it has. Jesus says, ‘‘ Not as the 
world giveth give I.” His true disciples aré 
gencrous—always giving, sharing, spending 
to bless others. If you have “living water ” 
in your heart, let it flow. Help to scatter it 
over the whole earth. Perhaps, where only a 
drop falls, there may one day be found “a well 
of water springing up unto eternal life.”’ 
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she could have wished—while sitting in her 


dim corner in chapel, bowed in prayer; so 
suddenly that few indeed anticipated the end. 
But it was to be, and that faithful heart, weak- 
ened almost imperceptibly from day to day, 
throbbed its last in the hush of a Sabbath 
eventide. When the from 


their knees they noticed that Mollie remained 


worshippers rose 


motionless, and in alarm they hastened to her 
aid. But the immortal soul had already winged 
its flight—she was not, for God had taken her ; 
and presently, when gentle hands bore away 
the lifeless form, there was the silence of the 


Shadow in ‘“ Mollie’s Corner.” 
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iy Our New Competition. 
By THE EDITOR. 


God 

Chris 

walked First Prize: A “Monarch” Gramophone. 

him . 

‘- Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 

t, and Ten Prizes of *“*Onoto” Fountain Pens. 

| their 

om S some of our readers may not have seen on the part of our readers to gain one or 
2 \ our | issue, in which [I gave an_ other of these awards. But all who take 
cl 1ew Competition that Iam_ part in the Competition will have the satis- 
, ll repeat a few of the details faction of knowing that they are contri- 
1 no one may miss the oppor-  buting to the joy of invalids by the albums 


g for the Competition. 
struck me that nearly every 
is encumbered by the accumulation 
rds and picture-postcards. I 
method by which we shall 

il be able to give pleasure to the sick and 
nq? suffering by using these cards in making 
a bums for the hospitals. 





py of The First Prize. 
n left In order to encourage our readers’ skill 
b 1 making the albums as 
, ming as possible, I am offering a very 
. First Prize in the form of a *“* Monarch ”’ 
a pho Anvone who has heard a 
phone, such as this is, 
a handsome prize h iS been 
the generosity of the 
) D It, by any chance, 
winner of the First Prize in this Com 
L P es a gramophone, 
wou ’ ot twenty-five records, 
HT I shall be happy to substitute the latter for 
strument. Wh one remembers the 
t which a imophone can ve, not 
home circle, but as a method of 

e, IT am quite su 
h eager ce on. the 
s to become th 
Kirst Prize 
Ten Money Prizes. 
to the gramophone, which 
l Lost al and 
[ { rt] 
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which they send in. So that even if you 

not a prize-winner you will have done 
something to add to the happiness of those 
who are spending weary days in our hos- 
pitals all over the land. Ten other prizes 
will be Half-a-Guinea * Onoto”’ Fountain 
Pens, which we owe to the kindness of 
Messrs. T. De la Rue. 


Hints to Competitors. 

As these albums are specially for the use 
of the sick, I need hardly say that it is 
advisable they should be of a light and 
handy size. No album which exceeds six- 
teen inches in length and fourteen inches 

width will be considered tor a prize, and 
it would be even better if the albums were 
much smaller than this length and breadth, 
Everyone who has been laid aside by ill- 
ness knows how soon we get tired of holding 
a book, however fascinating it may be; 
and the same applies to albums. Fortu- 
nately, many light and pretty card albums 
are now to be procured trom all stationers, 
and I have no doubt that our competitors 
will easily secure suitable albums for the 
disposal of their cards 
As I mentioned last month, it will be quite 
allowable for competitors to decorate the 
pages of the albums in any suitable fashion. 
I can imagine that some will like to write 
or paint texts or verses of poetry round 
the margins of the albums, or in other ways 
idd to their charm. I venture to repeat 
some suggestions which I made last month 
as a guide to those entering the Competition. 
[ hope that all competitors will exercise 
as much ingenuity as possible in preparing 
the albums. The great variety of cards 


which are now sent all over the world may 


it 


suggest to some ingenious minds special 
iys of making the albums interesting. For 
instance, o1 mi; 1 t 
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views, another to Irish cards, 
to Welsh, etc. The patients in our 
hospitals, who will ultimately enjoy these 
albums, come from every part of the world, 
and it is certain that the cards, whatever 
they be, will strike some happy chord of 
memory. 


Scottish 


another 


Conditions of the Competition. 

Now as to the conditions which govern 
this Competition. They are slightly different 
from those which we made in connection 
with the Bazaar Competition, and I hope 
our readers will study them very carefully 
so as to avoid correspondence and repetition, 

First of all, only members of the League 


of Loving Hearts may take part in this 
Competition. Anyone may join the League 
of Loving Hearts at once, and thus become 
eligible A coupon will be found among 
our advertisement pages, which should be 
filed in and sent, with one shilling, to The 
Editor, THE QvuIveR, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. Directly a Card of Member 


ship has reached the competitor, he or she 
may enter the Competition. Those who 
already belong to the League of Loving 
Hearts, as original members, or as ordinary 
members, are, of course, able to enter this 
Competition without any further payment. 

No restriction is made as to the cost of 
the albums or the cards. Naturally, how- 
ever, the judges will take into consideration 
the cleverness with which cheap albums 
are made to look pretty, as we wish to en- 
courage ingenuity on the part of our com- 
petitors 

A competitor may send in more than one 
album. In fact, I do not propose to make 
any limit as to the number sent in by any- 
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one. No limit as to age or locality affects 
this Competition. ‘ m 

The Jast date for receiving albums wij 
be September 30th, 1908. y 

Further details as to the Competition wil] 
appear month by month in our pages, but 
I propose making no change in the above 
rules, and shall be glad to be spared corre- 
spondence with intending competitors, The 
reason why I make it necessary for a com- 
petitor to be a member of the League of 
Loving Hearts is because I am very anxious 
to add to our membership, and also to give 
our existing members the opportunity which 
I promised them of doing something practical. 
I feel sure that they will be glad to under- 
take this work of supplying our hospitals 
with albums, quite apart from the prizes 
which I am offering. 


of Albums. 

I shall send the albums. to the chief hos- 
pitals in London, Glasgow, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Cardiff, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 
3irmingham, and other leading cities in the 
United Kingdom. In this way we shall 
spread a ray of sunshine over the whole 
country. 


Disposal 


Begin at Once. 

I hope our readers who are already men- 
bers of the League of Loving Hearts wil 
set to work at once in preparing their albums. 
Everybody desirous of entering the Com- 
petition, who is not already a member, 
should at once fill in the coupon and send 
it to me. They will have the satisfaction 
of contributing one shilling, which is divided 
among the ten philanthropies mentioned 
below, and of aiding a good work in the 
brightening of sick people’s lives. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HoMEs, Stepney Causeway, E. 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32, John Street, \bald’s Road, W.C 

CuuRCH ARMY, 55, Eryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, F.C. 

Miss AGNES WersTON’S WorK, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 

NorRTH-EASTERN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 

LONDON CiTY MISSION Bridewell Place, EK. ¢ 

ORPHAN Worl NG SCHOOL, 73, Cheay oe 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOI ROVIDING HomrES FOR WAI AND STRAYS 
Savoy Street. W. 

BRITISH HOME AND HosPiITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, ¢ iy EK. 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 


» “PLASMON 
y INCREASES THE FOOD NN 
Y VALUE ENORMOUSLY” 








Other PLASMON preparations : 








- Oats. Tea. 

- Biscuits, 

°° Bread. 

7 Chocolate. 

- Arrowroot. 

= Blancmange. 
ya - Custard. 
THE DIAGNOSIS. - Beef Extract. 

TOR: “ ~ of condition—all you require is iuateas aban A oe 4 be ployed with the 


ELECANT ART METAL BOX of PLASMON Foods, Cookery 
Book, and *‘ Truth’’ Booklet, post free, 1/6. 











-Always keep a bottle hand 99 PLASMON, LTD., Dept. 5.152, Farringdon St., E.c. 
may. 





EMIGRATION. 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


new start in life to 270 YOUNG SSRANTS. 


They will (D.V.) sail for Canada on the 21st May, 


L100 per Head Urgently Required 


to defray cost of outfit and travelling 





98 per cent. of the 19,968 Emigrants already sent out have done well. 
WILL YOU PAY FOR ONE? 


.* Cheques and P O payahl Dr. Bare H 
William B aker, Esq., M.A., 1 / uf i rd Othe 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


BEETLES 


SCIENTIFICALLY 


EXTERMINATED. 


Attention 1 
lso drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 


UNION COCKROACH PASTE ae PENS. Sample Box of 
her traps and , wad ither se ° 7d. 
sop powders had failed 
bP. 13,23, 46. ; 
HE mew T, Whole sale and Retail Chemist, Werks: SInAINaHAM. 
& 68, Division Street, Sheffield. WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 
Jn answering advertisements will readers kindly ment:on THE QUIVER. 
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CONVALESCENT 



















THE QUIVER. 


A Discovery for Stout Persons. 


EMARKABLI remedies are discovered Indeed, Antipon promotes a good appetite and 
RK" ry yeal Amongst 


the most note sound digestive powers, and the extra food en- 
curative gent covered in recent joved and well digested necessarily increases 
- Antipon, the fat remedy for the per muscular strength Che whole system under 
in the first rank goes a beneficent change. Within a day and a 
mpectent night of the first dose there is a reduction of 
replacing oz. to 3 lb., followed by a pleasing daily de 
methods of reduc crease until complete recovery of a good figure 
9 met vhich were generally and normal weight for height Antipon is 
me | which often serious, composed solely of vegetable substances of the 
1 the nstitutio1r lrugen v and halt most harmless nature It a pleasantly tart 
nness of liquid, which can taken at anv hour without 
he « nt t I true, rationa dread of disagreeable after-effects 

ie up] I 

the obstinate te1 nev to put on flesh Antipon sold in. bottle price 2s. 6d. and 
| nt cause rh ! d by Chemists, Stores, et or, shou 
\ nd plea anv difficulty arise, may be obtained (on send 
ynorma ing amount) cari e paid, privately packed 
taneous fat The direct) trom the manutacturers, Phe 
Antipon Company, 1 Olmar Street, London 
S.] 
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f\« THE DISH OF THE Day” 


Rirds 
SSS. 
—__ =~ Custard 


with , 
Stewed Gooseberries 


BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one thing needed with all 


Stewed Tinned, or Bottled Fruits. It enhances their flavour, adds 
to their Nutriment, and imparts to them a ¢rateful mell »wness. 
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In answ ring advertisements will readers kindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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Have you Chosen your School? 


brominently before 
pro »/ general interest to set forth the suitable establishments 
a few Schools which provide a Country. The schoi 
10d Modern Education for our Sons and — special requirements 
Daughters. 
On page 25 will be found our Scholastic 


1¢ a time when the question of Education _ section, which we hope 


our notice, it may parents and guardians 


may prove useiul to 


igs ay 
in thetr selection 


x cither in Town 0) 


Ws are adapted fi) 


t.e., for University 


and other Examinations, or for Domestic 


and Home Training for Girls. 
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THE following is a 
ceived up to and including April 29th, 1908. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month. 


rdo’s Home 


n Hosprt 
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Paintings & 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. Cassell’s Annual Exhibition 


list of contributions re- 


Drawings 





RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 


from 30 a.m. 


Amount previously acknowledged ve 36 9 8 


Admission by ticket, to be 


Sauvage, 


£39 4 8 tion W 


The pictures are on sale 


CUTLERS’ HALL, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


Open from May 25th to June 4th, inclusive, 


to 5 p.m. 
at moderate pices. 


obtained at La Belle 
F.C. 
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The League of Loving Hearts 


Go the Editor, ‘* Ghe Quiver,” 


doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
Piease enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Shilling. 
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sauadi’ AND COLLEGES 


ELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country ; 


Ss 
LONDON A Army, Un.versity, and Civil Servic 


VICE and INFORMATION as to y SCHOOLS j 


D 
A for GIRLS or BOYS, ea road, and 


e we ) 
KR. J. B MA 


jrammerine 


i Defects in Speech efi: ; z 
CURED = 
( 1 t ol With printed 
‘ we of the 
\ preliminary interview 

: pombinent 
N. H. MASON, 30. FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.Cc. 
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el 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE 
FACING THE HEATH 
School for Boys. 





gEV ENOAKS 
(Kent. 
BRADBOURNE 
College for Girls. 


SEVENOAKS 
(Kent. 


AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 





QUERNMORE. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, BAR, Etc. 


PUTNEY, s.w. 
HURST LODGE 





e Tutors; and Special Training Institut ons. 








for BOYS _— — 
lesst ] i]. PATON iving a ate k ledye 
BES] SCHOO! S ind’ PORS tn thi untry 


STAFFORD. THe GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Founded by King Edward VI., 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 1875 
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yn l . 1 P 
Che I ‘ Boar Head Master 


ROURNEMOUTH DISTRICT 
BRANKSOME, NEW MILTON, HANTS 
Pure and r air—re Doctors. Superior well-d 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
BROOKLYN HOUSE, High- -Class School for Girls. 
MIs oo ms ae Sa rcs ane a 
LG is of Te I Kitche 


lHE NORTH WALES COAS1 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL tor 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 
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Why Don’t 


A MEMBER of the Motor Yacht Club 

has suggested a novel form of 
motor-boat contest. The idea is that the 
boats should start as in an ordinary race, 


but that the course should be on a straight 


line of unlimited length in a given direction. 
After an interval of, say, five minutes a gun 
should be fired by the commodore, and on 


this every boat should put her helm hard 


over and turn through 16 points. Then 
she should throttle down her engine and 
run as slowly as possible, keeping her head 
straight for home. The last boat to cross 
the finishing line would be the winner, pro- 


vided that her engine had been kept running 


throughout without a stop. Races of the 
kind would be exceptionally amusing to 
watch. From such contests, too, valuable 
information might be derived as to the 
handiness of boats and the flexibility of 
ngines 

The opening meeting in the Thames of 
the British Motor-Boat Club has been post- 


poned till June 18th, when more favourable 


THE QUIVER. 





You Motor ? 


weather, it hoped, will be 
Associated with the fixture will be 


1S 


available, 
a motor- 


car run, and it is expected that a water 
gymkhana may be arranged at the riverside 
residence of a member of the club. An 
Irish member has announced his intention 
of racing with a new boat at B.M.BC. 
meetings. The newcomer is to be a 25. 


footer, with a 50 h.p. motor, and the fact that 
she seen here instead of in Irish 
waters is explained by the absence of anything 
like her speed across St. George’s Channel. 
Two British motor firms have been highly 
honoured by Continental monarchs. The 
German Emperor has granted the Daimler 
Company the Royal warrant of appointment. 
His Majesty has also purchased the fleet of 
five Mercédes cars provided for his use in 
Corfu, so that his stud of motor-cars must 
now be of the largest in Europe. The 
King of Spain has appointed Argyll Motors 
(Limited) warrant-holders to the Royal 
House, with the use of the shield and Royal 
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“The a of 
Running a 
Motor Car” 


A new and |m- 
portant Handbook, 


just published, giv- 


————— —— 









COUPON. 
To the Manager— 
London & Paris Exchange, Ltd., 
Motor Agency, 
55 to 59 Shaftesbury Avenue 
Please send me, gratis and post 
tree j 
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advertisements wil: 


Costs of Running 
from 2- 
Cylinders to a 

Post 
Free. 
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ee * Reliable 
Be Testimony ! 


H.M. THE KING. 











its Owner? 





being reproduced in facsimile. 


MANCHESTER—60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM - 96-98, Derby Road. 
BR:GHTON~—Palmeira Worker, Hove. 





By Appointment to 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


speed. What you want to know is :—‘‘ How 
does the Daimler behave in the hands of 


Daimler owners from all over the world 
can answer that question, and their opinions 
are embodied in a book of testimonials, which 


is as interesting as it is unique, all the letters 


€ [It may be had for the asking. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) Ltd. 


COVENTRY—Daimler Works. LONDON—219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
BRISTOL— 18, Victor‘a Street. 


Ln ansu ring advertisements will readers kindly mention THE OUIVER. 





DAIMLER 


( Personally you don't care for excessive 
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DUNVEGAN CASTLE, SKYE 
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“Your Beauty, Ladies!” Z 


| _“LOVE'S LABOUR LOST.” 
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| LADIES, 
| your beauty oft depends on the preparations 


that adorn your toilet table. Choose them carefully. 





Buy the soap that is pure—the scents that are 
natural in their fragrance—the creams and powders 


that are soothing. Those bearing the name 


: OLIA 


| ARE BEST OF ALL. 
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4d.; Floral, 6d.; Toilet Otto, 10!.; Vinolia Powder 1). : 


) Vinolia Cream, 1,14; Lypsyl, 6d. SA 
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GIVING ADVICE 
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5% 
INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
\ a SUPPLEMENT = Bk” 






HE two centuries which have witnessed the rise the progress, and the developmeat of insurance as a judicious 
T personal provision in the event of death, sickness, and accident, or as a measure of co npensation for the 
loss of property by sea or on land, cons itute one of the most vital epochs of our national economic history. 
Furthermore, the recent phenc owen development of endowment or annuity business has marked the growing recognition 
of insurance as one of the most legitimate forms for sound yet remunerative investments, 
With the admirable provision afforded by substantial Life Assurance Offices, there is no excuse for the man 


who, by neglecting the payment of a moderate insurance premium, either drifts himself, or leaves those dependent upon him 
who, by neg 





to drift, towards financial shipwreck upon the rocks of misfortune. This paramount responsibility of each breadwmner 

aptly put by that great Americ in preacher, the late Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, D.D., who, in his incisive style, 
reminded his hearers tha ‘It is meanly selfish of you to be so absorbed in the heaven to which you are going 
that vou forget what is to become of your wife and children when you go. If you could not provide for them, you 


can trust them in the hands of the God who owns all te harvests, and the herds, and the flocks ; but if you could 
y the premium and neglected it, it is a mean thing for you to go to heaven while they go to the poorhouse.” As 
an illustration of what may be secured by such timely provision, it may be interesting to note that —“s a recent year no 


ssa sum than £30,240,85) was paid to the representatives of policy-holders in the British Life Assurance Offices. 





FOUNDED 1823 | a ee 
, FUR INSURANCES AGAINST 
Lire ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, ANNuITIEs. || FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, 


| 

| PLATE GLASS AND FIDELITY RISKS 
THE EDINBURGH | | £7,000,000 | 

| 


Accumulate Funds, Over 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ay. ees NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
rs Jan See | COMPANY 

















Annuity | without Fire, Marine, [] | LONDON ano ABERDEEN 
Additional ||| 1, Mooncate Steet 1, Umion Tenna | 
i niged t ( tal (£.500,00% LIFE DEPARTMENT 

Accumulated Assur- . 
ance ond Annuity Fund, h now exceed 2,008,083 | 
I \ | 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. LIBERAL CONDITIONS | ‘I | 
CLAIMS PAID £8,150,000. : 
UNDO"BIED SECURITY. GUARANTEED OPTIONS | ti ny | 
I 1) i I 
EDINBURGH HEAD OFFICE : 26, GEORGE STREET. | The Camps wendy pal exes G18. GD 
Mana 4 y: ARCH. Hewat, F.F A, FIA | ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
| l Sick I I 
LONDON BRANCHES : | a Falctny” Ge M 
ll, King William st * 166, Piccadilly, GENERAL MANAGE 
E.c Ww. H €. WILSON 
nents —————— mans — 
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BENSON'S 






Larg -st Stock. 


BOOKS FREE. ’ 


Amethyst, Diamond 
Neo iss. Points, £5. 


Cd) 





“Selected Gem ”’ 


RINGS. 







Best Quality. 
lp. tches., Chai & Jewellery. 
( 4 s 


ILLUSTRATED | +) 1,‘ 


SYSTEM OF 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


Lowest Prices. At Cash Prices 





Empire” Plate, Silve 


~hetheld Cutlery & Silver G 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 



















The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithfull, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

















An er persons of di fied to the remarkable 


~ HIMROD’S 
CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Established over a Ouarter of a Ce eptabteets 


M I 


< I A ‘ t i & 6 
RI JOHN THOMPSON, Liver; a ull Wholesale Houses, 


Bix Baby and for Baby's Mother. 


WOOLLEY'S 


Ky CANITARY 


2 He 


FoR THE NURSERY VDER 




































Cassell’s Magazine 








A Splendid Number 


The June number of this popular magazine is now 
ready, and is an exceptionally fine one. The first 
pages will be printed in two colours, on art paper, 
and there will be fine stories and articles by 
RENATO FUCINI 
ARTHUR E,. COPPING 
JOHN OXENHAM 
JEAN VICTOR BATES 
M. COQUELIN 
while this issue will be finely illustrated through- 
out by such artists as 
G. L. STAMPA 
RENE BULL 
CARTON MOORE PARK 
CYRUS CUNEO 


and others. 


6d. The June Nunber I 








THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
a 





























A Sumptuous Pictorial Souvenir. 


Royal 
Academy 


Pictures 
and Sculpture, 1908 


Five Parts, 7d. net each 
Also complefe im one volume, paper 


+: cloth git, 5s. net, 


covers, 3s net; 
A beautiful Rembrandt Photogravure, “ The 
Man and the Boy,” from thé painting by 
G. Clausen, R.A.. is presented with Part 3, and 

is included as Frontispiece in the volume. 


Parts 1 to 3 and the complete volume 
now ready. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


) TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY “ARTICLE 


SICK NURSING 





vix,"’ all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear ean, and vepaw them, 
post free tu tamp 

Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 
ESTe 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 




















v\ ° 9 you CANT 
Which?  vavesorn. 
Will you have a io 


Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


me MAGKENZIE'S ) My. 
g SMELLING aS 





BOTTLE ? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CoraaEn, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
= INE SHILLING, or 
the & i 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 





Always na hb I a 
Hardty 
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WHEREVER 
YOU GO, 


by land or by water, you 
are pretty certain to find 
the Koh-I-Noor in evi- 
dence. This pencil is 
known throughout the 
world as the standard of 
pencil perfection. It has 
an inimitable touch like 
velvet, it lasts six times 
as long as a common 
‘. encil, and all the time, 
ree from grittiness, is 
pleasanter to use. 

1-1-N¢ 1 
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Help Urgently Needed. 


North Eastern Hospital 
for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 





Patron—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


X 130 BEDS IN USE. X 


T. GLENTON-KE Secretary. 


Bankers : Barclays, Lombard Street. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ask FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1!d. per Box. 














IRON BUILDINGS and FITTINGS. 


PLANS FREE. 





CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
COTTACES, 





ESTIMATES 
FREE. 





CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL 7 ~~ 
SEATS, PULPITS, LECTERNS, & 
Shipped to any Part of the = ‘orld. 


HARBROW’S IRON BUILDING WORKS, 





Adjoining South Bermondsey Station, 8.€. 
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with the same 
anfailing care for 
half-a-century. 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seoteh 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 
are employed in its manufacture. 


Creallyy whotiscme 
Cor fee £ fecpre’ be ft? Lancet 


Each package bears our trade 
Mark—*‘‘ The Thistle.’ 


BRASSO 


Metal 
Polish 


and 
see what a difference 
it makes. 





MADE BY 


RECKITT & SONS, Ltd. 
Hull and London. 








pELiGlOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





THE ELITE OF HAIR TONICS. 


it is Life Blood to the Unhentiny Scalp. 


MADAME ane writes :—" I have tried Javol, and find 
it excellent for th 
WSS oe 2 FF 8 5/6, 
oY Ny s a 
SS Sak BLL S a2 8S S/- & 2/- 
Entitles bearer to a 2/- flask of JAVOL for 
trial at 1/- on presen‘ation toany Chemist JAVOL SHAMPOO, 
—failing him, send P.O. 1/- direct. B 3d. 5 for 1/- 











JAVOL CO., 25, Budge Row, E.C. 
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"y welling, 9% 
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“DAMASK - K ef 
4s td per loze 
Bac 1. per 


per,1 


TABLE “en LINEN. 


ee & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 
And at 156 to 170, eed Street, . aa 
N.B.—Al! Inquiries for Sample 











A TETE A TETE 


is always more enjoyable over a 
cup of delicious 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 




















